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Mind your P's and O's ‘ 


because 


YOU CANT WASH MILK 





HEN it comes to feeding your family, P’s and Q’s stand 
for *Pints and Quarts of the very best milk you can buy. 
For—seriously—while you can wash or scrub things like fruit 
and vegetables (and many of them have protective outer cover- 
ings anyway) . . . MILK, your most important single food-item, 
cannot be washed. So what? Its purity must be the trust of your 


dairy, from the cow to your doorstep. 


This truth, couched in an arresting phrase—“You can’t wash 
milk”—has (we learn from our client, the Sheffield Farms Milk 
Company) set thousands of people to thinking seriously of their 
milk supply. And Sheffield, through newspaper advertising, re- 
assures them by telling the story of 92 years of dairying . . . of an 
international reputation for milk-pioneering . . . of all the men, 
money, and microscopes that guard the purity of Sheffield Farms 
Milk. In a phrase, You're sure of Sheffield! 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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._ATILWAUKEE factory payrolls were up 

19 per cent in number of employes, 40 

per cent in payrolls in June over a year ago. 

In the past six weeks, additional thousands 

have been employed, payrolls have been 
increased by millions of dollars. 


Check transactions in Milwaukee banks during 
the four weeks ending August 2, were up 
$21,500,000 or 13% over the same period in ’32. 


Department store sales in July jumped 9 per 
cent over the volume of July, 1932. 


Milwaukee Journal advertising linage was up 
31 per cent in the first week of August over a 
year ago. Retail linage showed a gain of 45%! 


These and many other “points” indicate big 
game in Milwaukee now, and The Journal 
is the sure weapon with which to bag it. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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John Irving Romer 


October 9, 1869 


August 9, 1933 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, editor and president of 
Printers’ Ink, died of pneumonia on August 9 at 
his summer home, Watch Hill, R. I. He had been ill 
for several weeks. He was in his sixty-fourth year. 


VER since his boyhood days 
he had wanted to be a pub- 
lisher. His family had other plans, 
yet when he was but a small boy 
he started in the business to which 


he gave the best years of his life. 
He became editor and publisher at 
the early age of fourteen of a lit- 
tle newspaper, published from his 
home. It had no subscription list, 








but was exchanged with other 
boys who had a similar hunger for 
the smell of printer’s ink. 

His articles on all sorts of cur- 
rent subjects, signed Irving J., had 
a sprightly and convincing style 
which led to a friendship with an- 
other former amateur publisher, 
then a professional in Philadel- 
phia, a man named Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis who had nineteen years be- 
fore published a similar little home- 
made paper. 

So strong was the urge to be a 
publisher that, when he had just 
turned eighteen, Romer presented 
himself at the offices of Howard 
Lockwood & Company, then the 
second largest publisher of trade 
publications in the country, and 
was hired “to make himself gen- 
erally useful.” 

He learned publishing quickly, 
for two years later with the help 
of friends, he purchased a small 
paper in South Norwalk, Conn., 
the’ Republic. 

One year as a country newspaper 
publisher, then a job in the city as 
a reporter on the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union, where he covered gen- 
eral assignments, developed the 
capacity to dig for facts which 
marked his later editorial career. 

In 1890, some of his writings 
came to the attention of George P. 
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OHN IRVING ROMER 

probably did more for 
the profession and the busi- 
ness which he honored than 
any other man. He blazed 
trails which have become 
highways. Advertising has 
lost a great leader, but his 
work will live as an inspira- 
tion to future generations of 
advertising men and women. 


Joun H. Hawtey. 
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Rowell, then owner of PRriNnTEks’ 
INK, founded two years before. 
Through Romer’s old friend, 
Charles L. Benjamin, first editor 
of Printers’ INK, the meeting was 
arranged with Rowell, a meeting 
which so greatly influenced his 
later career. 

Soon after the meeting Mr. 
Rowell hired him as editor and 
also as a copy writer in the Rowell 
agency. That year he compiled 
and edited a book called “The 
Preparation of Advertisements,” 
containing suggestions, ideas and 
helpful material for advertisers. 

For the next three years he told 
in the pages of Printers’ INK how 
to analyze markets, why a certain 
business should advertise, how to 
go about it. As Frank Presbrey 
says in his “History and Develop- 
ment of Advertising,” “he combed 
the advertising and commercial 
world for the best thoughts on 
selling and week by week infused 
advertising with the tenets of ex- 
perience and tested methods.” 

In 1893 he left Printers’ Inx 
for an interlude which was to run 
for a period of fifteen years. He 
had become so interested in the 
business of advertising that he felt 
the urge to use his ideas practically 
in actual business to see them 
work, That was a characteristic 
of the man. He liked plain, tested 
facts which worked out practically 
when used by business men. It 
was Desmond Dunne, then starting 
his own agency to handle advertis- 
ing in department stores and also 
to manage poster and car adver- 
tising in Brooklyn, who induced 
him to join his company. 

The next two years were spent 
in securing experience in working 
in the department store and street 
car fields. One of the accounts 
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Providence Gets the Jump! 


Retail Sales up 10% in July 
and the “drive’’ just starting! 





Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES: 
In Rhode Island 


93 oF 


Average for State 
as a Whole 


In Providence 
19 S' 20 


A. B.C. CITY 





Retail sales in Rhode Island were 
nearly 10% higher in July than a year 
ago (Federal Reserve report). 


Every reporting store shared the in- 
crease. Among them the oldest dry 
goods store in America, traditional ex- 
ponent of “quality” appeal, has reported 
increases for four months, including the 
busiest June in its history, and a dollar 
gain in July of 31% over last year. 


Sales of new automobiles in July 
more than doubled those of a year ago. 
Providence bank debits indicate a gen- 
eral business gain of 7% over June, 
30% over July of last year, and nearly 
60% over the March low. 


Your tie-in is through the Evening 
Bulletin, first, and the Providence 
Journal, second in circulation, in buying 
power ‘influenced, and in ‘advertising 
carried—a logical ‘and powerful adver- 
tising team. 


Providence Journal «Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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upon which he then called was the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 
then the largest single advertiser 
in the world. He was offered the 
post of assistant advertising man- 
ager there, and in 1895 went to 
work for that company whose ad- 
vertising department later on pro- 
duced some of the big men of the 
advertising agency business. 

During the seven years he 
worked for the Royal Baking 
Powder Company he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the columns 
of Printers’ INK. He wrote 
about tried and tested advertising 
plans, how advertisers could check 
up on markets and circulation, 
could tie their selling efforts more 
closely with their advertising ex- 
penditure. He stayed with the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
until 1902 when he left to start a 
business for himself as a free lance 
producer of house organs, writer 
of copy and advertising adviser. 

Among the clients for whom he 
produced elaborate house magazines 
at that time were the Studebaker 
Company, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and the New York Edison 
Company. It was during that time 
that he wrote in Printers’ INK a 
characteristic article (as true now 
as it was then) from which I 
quote : 


Now genuine convictions cannot 
be based on anything other than 
facts—just plain, hard, everyday 
facts. The advertising man’s prob- 
lem is not substantially different 
from that of the high-grade sales- 
man. He must sell himself before 
he can hope to sell others. Any 
man who goes to the public with a 
proposition in which he only half 
believes is beaten from the start. 
And to believe in it he must know 
it thoroughly, down to its remotest 


corner. 
The man who is intrusted with an 
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advertising campaign cannot have 
too much information about the 
goods, how they are made and what 
they accomplish, why people buy 
them and why they don’t. This in- 
formation is not lying around loose 
on the surface—it has got to be dug 
for. It comes as a result of direct 
contact with the consumer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the indi- 
vidual salesman and the factory 
people, as a result of finding out 
why sales are lost and why sales 
are made, as a result of inquiries 
over the counter, chats on the street 
and on the train and at the lunch 
table. 

It all comes back to this: There 
is no particular magic in advertis- 
ing—it is simply finding out the 
facts and presenting them to other 
people so that they also see them 
as facts. 

Lots of money is being spent on 
superficial advertising. Somebody 
at a desk in a big office building is 
trying to talk about a subject on 
which he is hopelessly uninformed. 
Don’t blame the man or his work, 
but blame the system or the in- 
dividual, whoever it may be, that 
keeps him from first filling himself 
chock full of information and then 
passing that information along. It 
is like requiring a man who has 
never been across the ocean to pro- 
duce a book on the scenery of 
Switzerland. It can be done—after 
a fashion—but of what earthly use 
is it after it is done? Merchandise 
is sold in the last analysis by mer 
chandise talk, pure and simple. 


* * * 
One of the companies in which 
he had long been interested, was 
the Aeolian Company. As he often 
told the story, it was first a little 
store on 23rd street. Its entire 
market at the very beginning con- 
sisted of blind beggars who, in 
colored glasses and with a tin cup 
would grind out “Miserere” on a 
wheezy hand organ. Yet the early 
principle of perforated rolls was 
there. The little store first took 
space in the New York Herald. 
One day a man who read the ad- 
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Some Shout ‘**Eureka!”’ 


When They Find One 


Sports Editor “Sec” Taylor of The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
is Cited by Carnegie Foundation 


OME shout “Eureka!” when 

they find one, others vow an 
honest sports editor is no rarity. 
A sports editor who leans back- 
ward to protect the Public from 
shoddy performance in modern 
arenas, as does Sec Taylor of The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
wins the Public’s gratitude. East- 
erners rate him high; Iowa fans 
rank him at the top. 


Cited for 
Fearlessness 


Iowans love a battle, and Sec 
Taylor is their prophet. He can 
smell a love match through a pro- 
fessional athlete’s strongest hair- 
oil. His acumen and fearlessness 
led the CARNEGIE FOUNDA- 
TION, in its report on collegiate 
athletics, to link The Register and 
Tribune sports section with the 
sports section of the New York 
Herald Tribune in a citation com- 
mending the constructive excel- 
lence of their policies toward 
amateur and professional sport. 


When All-American teams are 
chosen, Sec Taylor’s judgments on 
football stars of the midwest sway 
the verdict. His “Man Friday” 
predicted correctly the results of 
81.6 per cent of the country’s 500 
most important college football 
games of the 1932 season.. He is 
a powerful influence in Big Ten 
football which means more to 
Iowans than the Big Three. He 
has predicted with 100 per cent 
accuracy, the result of every big 
prize fight from Johnson-Jeffries 
(1910), until Schmeling-Stribling 
(1931). His paragraphs are up- 
percuts, his verdicts ‘so airtight 
that fans don’t tell him, they ask 
him. 





Sec Taylor and Friend 


All Iowans are sportsmen, and 
Iowa sportsmen have the dough, 
even in these days of playing 
close to the base, to back their 
judgment. Precisely as Sec Tay- 
lor is their guide in sport, so the 
advertising columns of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 
guide their purchases. 





The Register and 
Tribune 1933 
circulation . .. 
exceeds 1929 

e 


234,139 Daily—208,122 Sunday 
A. B. C. 
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vertisement strolled into the store. 
He was Commodore Frederick B. 
Bourne, connected with the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, a capi- 
talist and a former singer. He was 
interested in the principle of music 
reproduction. He saw that the 
perforated roll principle might be 
improved so that people could 
study the classics in their own 
home. He put in money and be- 
gan to invest it in advertising. The 
advertising brought big returns 
and later Mr. Romer was offered 
the position of advertising manager 
of the company. 

For five years, from 1903 to 1908, 
his handling of the advertising of 
this company was one of the out- 
standing successes of the day. 

His originality, artistic sense and 
ideas make those early Aeolian ad- 
vertisements, even today, models 
of fine advertising. 

During these years as during the 
preceding years, he had always 
been in close touch with Printers’ 
Ink both as a contributor and a 
constant reader. He saw adver- 
tising growing in importance and 
in responsibility. He had always 
fought for better ethics in adver- 
tising, crusading always against 
the old fake cures and the fake 
claims made by advertisers in the 
early days which make modern 
exaggerations look tame by com- 
parison. 

So in 1908, he bought control of 
Printers’ INK and for the next 
quarter century was its editor and 
president. His work in this paper 
has been reflected week by week 
over the intervening years in the 
blazing of new trails, in broadcast- 
ing helpful facts, in giving service 
to manufacturers and all elements 
in the advertising and publishing 
business. 
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His life-long passion for facts 
which so marked his entire editorial 
career was well expressed by J. C 
Aspley, a staff member of PRINTERS 
Ink, who later became head of the 
Dartnell Service: 


Speaking of facts and Mr. Romer, 
I remember the first article I ever 
wrote as a staff man. He had gone over 
the situation very carefully with me 
before giving me the assignment 
and I had to take it to him for his 
ultimate approval. As he started to 
read it, he pulled over his long pad 
and picked up a pencil. Every time 
he came to a point that was what 
he called a “helpful fact” he would 
make a note of it on the pad. Then 
after he was through he judged 
the article—not by how it sounded, 
or the general impression—but by 
counting up the “points” on his 
pad of paper. I always kept that 
mental picture of Mr. Romer with 
his pencil and paper in the back of 
my head. I found it a good way to 
guard against “pounding air.” 

The second big thing that comes 
to my mind as I look backward 
is the need of thoroughness. In 
my work of editing the “Layman 
Printer,” the “Ginger Jar” and later 
the “Addressographer,” I used to 
think I was pretty thorough; but | 
found after I had been on the staff 
a while, I didn’t have the first con- 
ception of its meaning. 

I remember my first discovery in 
this direction. While over at one 
of the agencies, I noticed a very 
handsome proof of an advertisement 
for Syracuse China. It looked like 
an easy pick-up story; something 
that could be written in a few hours. 
I got hold of the agency man re- 
sponsible for the copy, asked him a 
dozen questions, persuaded him to 
give me a set of proofs, and the 
next morning I wrote the story in 
an hour or so, and turned it in. 

The next I heard of the China 
story was one Monday. I was called 
into the back office and Mr. Romer 
had the story in front of him. The 
story stated that this was another 
case of where a “can’t-be-advertised” 
product had been advertised. Mr. 
Romer showed me clippings of a 
dozen ads of advertised china and 
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You'll sell more groceries 
in Chicago 
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when you advertise in Chicago’s Great Home 
Newspaper—-The Daily News. National and 
retail grocers have found this to be a fact. 
That’s why The Chicago Daily News during the 
first seven months of 1933 carried 304,470 more 
lines of retail and 116,707 more lines of general 
grocery advertising than any other Chicago 
daily newspaper. 


Incidentally, The Chicago Daily News has led 
every newspaper in Chicago in total grocery 
linage for more than eighteen years .. . and 
in retail food advertising for more than ten 
years. 7 


Authority: Advertising Record Co. 
Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


- Chicago's Creat Home Veewappasper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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a string of references in Printers’ 
Inx. He “suggested” that I rewrite 
it and gave me the names of some 
twenty-four men to see. I put in a 
week on the investigation and then 
wrote the story over. But it didn’t 
go over; a trade-paper man had 
given me a little information that 
was not according to fact; so out 
I went again and put in another 
week checking up what the others 
had told me, calling on department 
store buyers, china brokers and con- 
sumers. 

This little experience taught me 
this: Never accept what anyone tells 
you without first finding out that it 
is so. If you can’t find out any 
other way, go to his competitor, 
where you will always hear the 
other side without any puffery. Also 
forget about quantity and go in for 
quality. It isn’t what a man writes, 
but what he gets into the book that 


counts. 
e Be 


One of John Irving Romer’s 
great monuments was his creation 
of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, now law in twenty-five 
States. In the next session of 
Congress it is to come up for 
Federal enactment. 

In 1911, attending the annual 
convention of the then Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America at 
Boston, he noted the strong senti- 
ment among advertising men for, 
as he expressed it at the time, “the 
suppression of fraudulent, mis- 
leading, exaggerated and indecent 
advertising.” 

When he came back to his office 
in New York and had time to think 
through the expressions of the 
convention on that subject, he con- 
cluded that all the talk about a 
higher ethical tone in advertising 
amounted to very little, if any- 
thing. He decided that honest men 
would “continue to be honest and 
dishonest men continue to follow 
their devious methods, laughing in 
their sleeves at those who seek to 
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accomplish reforms by mere 
preachments.” 

Obviously, there was a need for 
a definite plan for the elimination 
of questionable forms of advertis 
ing. 

His conviction was that merel) 
denouncing dishonest advertising 
and holding it up to scorn was n 
way to cure the evil. It had to be 
a crime punishable by law the 
same as burglary, murder, or any 
other crime. 

He retained the services of 
Harry D. Nims, a_well-know: 
attorney, author of the authori 
tative book “Unfair Competition,” 
and asked him to go back into 
the fountain-head of common law 
relating to the sale of goods un- 
der false pretenses and to inves 
tigate the statutes of the various 
States having any Bearing upon 
the subject. This was the first 
time the problem had been ap 
proached in such a thorough way 
And out of all the study came the 
PrinTERS’ INK Model Statute. 

But even an airtight statute such 
as this has to have enforcement 
machinery behind it if it is going 
to amount to anything. It must 
be the business of somebody to 
watch out for infractions, to col- 
lect the evidence and to see that 
the cases are pressed. 

Mr. Romer saw this highly 
necessary machinery in the set-up 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. While reading 
a newspaper item about disbarment 
of fifteen lawyers by a court on 
representations made by the bar 
association’s grievance committee, 
he conceived the idea of applying 
the same procedure to the Advertis- 
ing Association. 

Upon his suggestion, the Adver- 
tising Clubs took up the idea with 
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Who Has Done Most for Advertising During the 
Past Quarter Century? 


[From “Poor Richard Almanac,” Sept., 1927] 


Hé® sits quietly at his desk in New York and thinks out ways to 
advertise Advertising. Day after day, year after year, he has 
been doing this—writing, planning and producing. He has never 
made a speech at an advertising convention, never elected an officer 
in any associated bodies of advertising men—his picture has 
never appeared in any magazine which chronicles the progress of 
advertising. Yet he is perhaps the most potent force in American 
advertising today. 

We refer to the owner and editor of our two great clearing houses 
of advertising ideas—Printers’ INK WEEKLY and Printers’ INK 
MontTHity—John Irving Romer. Romer, the retiring and modest, 
is the genius behind these two influential publications—a human 
dynamo for work, a builder of reputations for others, one who has 
projected his fellows into the limelight, yet himself reluctant to step 
to the footlights of approval of his own craft. 

Once the advertising manager of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, when that organization was finding itself, Romer’s ideas were 
crystallized into sales policies that had much to do with the lifting of 
this company to a pinnacle of national prestige and importance. 

When later Romer saw the need of a shop window of the best 
thoughts and the best creations in advertising, he joined Printers’ 
Ink—an insignificant little weekly when he first hung his hat at its 
humble offices. Then that powerful mind and pen of his got working, 
and soon Printers’ INK reflected the thinker and doer in the edi- 
torial chair. Ultimately he purchased the publication. 

Later he started Printers’ INK Monta ty, that beautiful showcase 
of advertising achievement, which is everywhere read by those who 
would keep abreast of the best in advertising and selling. And who 
knows what next he will do along his own well-chosen lines. 

If, as in football, there should be selected some mythical team of 
men who had contributed most to the development of advertising 
during the past twenty-five years, we feel reasonably sure John Irving 
Romer would be first choice and, therefore, the captain. 








the result that local clubs in vari- under that name _ with the 





ous parts of the country formed 
grievance committees. The busi- 
ness of these committees was to 
receive complaints about dishonest 
advertising, conduct investigations 
and place the evidence with the 
proper prosecuting officers. 

As the various States began to 
enact the law (Ohio was first with 
Minnesota a close second), this 
idea worked well. Later the griev- 
ance committees became known as 
Vigilance Committees and a na- 
tional organization was formed 


A.A.C. of A., which later became 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, maintaining general 
charge. 

At the Houston convention of 
the Advertising Clubs, the Vigil- 
ance Committee part of the or- 
ganization was permitted to go on 
its own and since then it has func- 
tioned as the Better Business 
Bureau with national and local 
organizations. 

The effective work of the 
bureaus in suppressing untrue, de- 
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ceptive or misleading advertising 
through the enforcement of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute is 
too well known to necessitate any 
detailed recital here. 

The net result is, however, that 
advertising today is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from what it was 
when Mr. Romer got his first in- 
spiration at the Boston convention. 

Even at that early date so far- 
seeing was his vision he could look 
ahead to the time somewhere in 
the distant future when his cher- 
ished statute would be Federal law. 

He would have moved to that 
end at the time had it not been 
for his belief that advertising then 
was too young and not firmly 
enough fixed in the public con- 
sciousness to cause Congress to 
take that much interest in it. It had 
to grow and develop for a long 
time. It had to prove itself and 
this it has done. 

But last spring the Roosevelt 
administration’s outspoken activity 
in advertising demonstrated to him 
that that was the logical time to 
move for a national advertising 
law—one that would be simple in 
its explicitness and capable of 
lucid enforcement. 

He took the matter up with 
Senator Capper of Kansas who 
agreed that the time was ripe and 
the law good. 

With certain changes in phrase- 
ology, therefore, to make it con- 
form to Federal enforcement pro- 
cedure, the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute was introduced into the 
United States Senate last May and 
will come up for consideration at 
the next session of Congress. 


Mr. Romer is survived by his 
widow, Katherine Northam Romer ; 
a daughter, Mrs. Arline Romer 
Baker; a son, John Irving Romer, 
Jr.; and a granddaughter, Char- 
line Romer Baker. 

* * * 

As firmly grounded in Mr. 

Romer’s nature as his constant in- 
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sistence on searching and checking 
facts, was his belief in freedom 
of editorial expression. 

On many an occasion a staff 
writer would take a viewpoint on 
social, economic or business mat- 
ters with which Mr. Romer might 
be in total disagreement as an indi 
vidual. In his capacity as editor, 
however, he always believed in the 
inherent right of the writer to stat: 
his own views. 

Nor did he ever countenance th: 
type of editing which destroys a 
man’s style, his individual method 
of expressing his facts. “Let him 
say it in his own way,” was his 
unfailing rule. 

He was always ready and eager 
for the next step ahead in business 
and in advertising, keen to get 
facts about the new method, the 
new product, the merchandising 
plan which had just been tried, the 
new attitude in business and econom- 
ics, always looking ahead, observ- 
ing the march of advertising and 
business. 

“Enteuthen exelaunei” (thence h« 
marched), each day a new begin 
ning. 

+ * * 

Advertising and all business lost 
a crusading spirit, a builder and 
a great constructive force when 
John Irving Romer died. Two 
friends of Printers’ INK paid a 
tribute to him and to his spirit on 
the occasion of our forty-fifth 
birthday. 

“Thus you toil, not for your- 
selves,” said N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and it typified his spirit. 

“Thence he marched,” said. the 
New. York News. Both of them 
truly characterized his attitude and 
his principle. 

He has been described as the 
man who did most for advertising 
during the last quarter century. 
He was always known as an un- 
compromising fighter for verified 
facts, for truth in business and in 
advertising. Yet his friends will 
always think of him as a simple, 
modest, unassuming man, a true 
friend in time of trouble, whose 
spirit will be always with them as 
a source of inspiration and gui- 
dance. 

R. D. 
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Something has happened 
in PITTSBURGH! 


In July, 5] OC” 
1933 a of all » * 
RETAIL GROCERY LINAGE 


published in Pittsburgh Evening and 
Sunday Newspapers appeared in the 
Evening and Sunday Sun-Telegraph. 


Here Is the Story of Four July’s 








SUN-TELEGRAPH PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL EVENING AND SUNDAY 
RETAIL GROCERY LINAGE 


JULY, 1930 | JULY, 1931 | JULY, 1932 | JULY, 1933 


47.5 | 48.4 | 48.3 | 51.0 


Commendable performance by the Sun-Telegraph in this classifi- 
cation will also be noted in the fact that during the first seven 
months of 1933 the Evening and Sunday Sun-Telegraph was 
the only Pittsburgh Evening and Sunday newspaper to show 
a GAIN in linage over the corresponding period of 1932. 























Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


THE PITTSBURGH EVENING AND SUNDAY 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 
27 HEARST NEWSPAPERS|CA 
DAILY 
New York Journal Boston American Atlanta Georgiar 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News Chicago Americar 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald Detroit Times ROI 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer HE. 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald aay 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer San Fes 
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HE end of the “advertising 
allowance” is in sight. Al- 
ys a bug-bear to manufactur- 
of reputable goods . . . always 
thinly veiled excuse for price- 
ytting . . . always anathema to 
he advertising manager and ad- 
rtising agent who had to see the 
llowance” charged up against 
vertising, yet knew that it was 
ot their advertising at all. 
Proposed N.R.A. codes, when 
cepted by the food, drug, ap- 
bel, and other industries, will 
nqualifiedly condemn the “‘ad- 
rtising allowance.” 

Once more an advertising ap- 
opriation will have recovered 
true function . . . that of in- 
encing consumers to the di- 
ct benefit of the manufacturer. 
Reputable merchandise will 
nce more stand upon its own 
rits ... upon its Own power 
b command public preference. 
It will no longer be saddled 
ith the unfair extra load of 
hving to Out-concession, out- 
emium some less worthy com- 
titor. 
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In short, a dollar in an adver- 
tising appropriation will once 
more be a dollar for advertising. 

The only problem will then 
become one of where to spend 
these new found dollars with the 
greatest probability of success 

. which market can most 
easily be influenced . . . which 
has most money to spend? 

Hearst newspapers have al- 
ways emphasized the imperative 
need for such thorough, con- 
cise market information. They 
now lay extra stress upon con- 
stant investigation by trained 
merchandising men whose find- 
ings are revised, day by day, ac- 
cording to continually changing 
conditions. 

Fourteen of the highly im- 
portant market areas covered by 
Hearst newspapers are repre- 
sented by the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization. The actual facts 
concerning them . . . and the 
probability of adequate return 
from your advertising appropria- 
tion . . . are available to all those 
with merchandise for sale. 


N TS : 
rst CALL THE BOONE MAN 
yeorgian 
"Tims {| RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
e-News A UNIT OF 
ligencer HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
; NEW YORK 
Herald Chicago Detroit Cleveland Boston 
merican Philadelphia Rochester Atlanta 
ligencer San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 











Executives Are Salesmen’s Aides 
in This Prosperity Drive 


To Carry Business Over the Top, International Business Machines 
Sends Its Home-Office Men into the Field to Sell 





Corporation: 


losses), was $7,382,757.33. 


presidency of I. B. 





full depreciation ($2,180,125.99) , 
($809,979.20), interest ($118,945), 
($89,924.27 actual and _— 250. 47 reserved for possible additional 


AYS the 1932 report of the International Business Machines 
“The net income for the year, 
subsidiaries, before deducting Federal taxes, but after providing for 
development and patent expenses 


The company’s showing in 1932 was not quite as good as its 
showing in 1931; but for any year an item of $7,382,757.33 on the 
black side of the ledger is a figure highly impressive. 

In the accompanying article, Thomas John Watson, who came to the 
M. after years of experience in sales-executive 
work, describes one phase of his program for sales in 1933. 


including foreign 


and losses on foreign exchange 











By Thomas J. Watson 


President, International Business Machines Corporation 


USINESS has entered that 

stage of the economic cycle 
where an extra effort is warranted 
on the part of all business forces 
to push this country out of the 
depression. 

Particularly is this true, I feel, 
of all those business enterprises 
that are engaged in distributing 
products or services that make it 
easier, quicker, less costly to man- 
age and conduct a business. 

In industry, new hope has sprung 
to life. A new order of things is 
forming; and business concerns 
must keep step with new methods, 
or lag behind. Our country will 
prosper most if we have no lag- 
gards. 

In our Own company we inaugu- 
rated a campaign of intensive sales 
effort—a campaign requiring that 
all our executives go out into the 
field to function as assistants to 
our salesmen. 

I regard everyone in the com- 
pany as an assistant to the sales- 
man. It is the salesman who pays 
our salaries and our dividends. If 
we fail him, we fail ourselves, and 
we fail our stockholders. 

Truly, our campaign was not a 
mere gesture. We knew that the 
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idea would work because we had 
applied it before. We applied it 
for four months last year in what 
we called an Election Contest. It 
brought results. 

This year, one of its purposes 
was to help the men in the field 
in their race for the Watson Inter- 
national Trophy, a bronze statue 
that goes each year to the leading 
salesman in our world-wide or- 
ganization. By way of adding 
interest, I offered prizes to the ex- 
ecutive who would inspire his par- 
ticular group of men to make the 
best showing, and another prize to 
the salesman in the American or- 
ganization who would attain the 
highest sales record. 

With only a skeleton crew at 
the head office, the executives went 
into the field. They remained in 
the field until the drive closed. 

In the field for what we call our 
TM division were two vice-presi- 
dents, the sales manager, an assis- 
tant sales manager, the manager 
and the assistant manager of our 
International Tabulating Service 
Bureau, the head of our TM In- 
surance Department, and others. 

In the field for our ITR division 
were the sales manager, the assis- 
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tant sales manager, and three spe- 
cial representatives. 

In the field for our International 
Scales Divisions was a vice-presi- 
de nt. 

In the field among our Dayton 
Scale agencies were a vice-presi- 
dent, the sales manager, the assis- 
tant sales manager, a special repre- 
sentative, and others. 


Executives Because 
They Can Sell 


These men actually can sell our 
products. If they couldn't sell 
our products, they wouldn’t be ex- 
ecutives. And they actually helped 
our salesmen to sell. They went 
around with individual salesmen, 
helping them to close tough pros- 
pects, helping them to dig up new 
ones, showing them how to be of 
more service to customers and, 
generally, how to improve their— 
the salesmen’s—value to them- 
selves and to the company. 

We launched the present drive 
at a meeting in New York—a 
meeting of executives that was ad- 
dressed by First Vice-President 
O. E. Braitmayer, by Assistant to 
the President F. W. Nichol, and 
by the president. 

The speeches weren’t long; but 
every one of them, I felt, was 
quite definitely to the point. To 
indicate their tenor, I shall quote, 
briefly, from each. 

Said the first vice-president: 
“You men of the home office can 
do a great deal of good by going 
out and doing some real selling 
work. You can help the salesmen 
to accomplish better results; and 
at the same time you can help 
yourselves do better jobs when you 
return from the territories. . . 

“The information you acquire in 
the field, about local conditions, 
about customers, about the uses to 
which they are putting our equip- 
ment, the methods employed by 
our salesmen, and much other 
valuable knowledge will stand you 
in good stead... . 

“T know that every one of you 
realizes what we owe to the men 
in the field in the way of co-opera- 
tion and help, and I am sure that 
you are going out determined to 
pay that debt to the limit.” 
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Said the assistant to the presi- 
dent: “Such a plan as this cannot 
fail to be productive of much 
good. It is calculated to bring 
about an increase in our sales vol- 
ume, and at the same time increase 
the extent of our service to our 
customers. ... 

“Often, matters that have been 
hanging fire for a long time can 
be settled in a very short time 
when an executive from the home 
office is right on the ground—mat- 
ters that do not lend themselves 
readily to settlement through the 
exchange of letters, or other long- 
distance communication. . 

“Let us emphasize one idea in 
particular: In your field work, go 
out as IBM men—not as members 
of any particular division of our 
company. Further, do not confine 
your work to any one department 
of the business. Of course, we 
want you to put in most of your 
time and effort on actual sales 
work in your respective divisions ; 
but while you are visiting an office, 
also give sufficient attention to 
other necessary operations that 
must be carried on, and render 
every possible assistance to all 
managers, agents, and salesmen, 
regardless of division.” 


Helping in the 
Right Way 


Said the president: “I want 
every man in this room to realize, 
more seriously than ever before, 
our duty to the men in the field. 

“We must give them more help, 
and we must help them in the right 
way. We must realize, more and 
more, how important it is that each 
one of us be a real assistant. 

“When I say that every man 
must be an assistant to the man 
under him, rather than a super- 
visor or a director, I mean just 
that. What little success we have 
met with in this business up to 
the present has been due to the 
policy of assisting one another. . 

“This plan of having the men 
from headquarters go into field 
territories actually to help men to 
make more sales embraces all the 
sales executives, department heads, 
special representatives, and every 
other man who can be spared from 
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headquarters. We want every man 
at the home office who has the 
ability to help a salesman to go 
out into a territory—not as a 
supervisor or an instructor, be- 
cause our men in the field are well 
instructed—but as salesmen’s as- 
sistants, and really help our field 
representatives to get more or- 
ders.” 

Thus, the home-office men were 
sent forth. They are helped to 
produce business. And from every- 
where in the field came encourag- 
ing reports, heart-warming let- 
ters; and they told, not merely of 
orders, but of better field relations, 
and of new hope and new courage 
and new spirit on the part of the 
salesmen—and of new knowledge, 
up-to-the-minute, first-hand knowl- 
edge of field conditions, acquired 
by the executives, themselves. 

Meanwhile, what of affairs at 
headquarters? For, of course, 
there is work to be done here, too. 

When the executives went out, I 
called in their assistants and sec- 
retaries; and I told them that the 
first vice-president and I were to 
look after the home-office work by 
becoming assistants to assistants. 

And thus we completed the 
operation of turning the company 
upside-down. 

We timed our effort to coincide 
with an upswing in business; and 
more and more definitely, there 


+ 
Mathes Agency Elects Hodgson 


Hyland L. Hodgson, until several 
weeks ago vice-president of N. . Ayer 
& Son, Inc., has appointed vice- 

resident and treasurer of J. M. Mathes, 
Tecerpecuted, New York. He has also 
been elected a director. 

Mr. Hodgson had been with Ayer for 
fourteen years. For several years he was 
manager of the Boston office and for the 
past three years had been in charge of 
radio broadcasting activities. 

Previous to entering the agency busi- 
ness, Mr. Hodgson was identified with 
general newspaper work in both editorial 
and advertising capacities. 





Ballard with Hudson Motor 


S. M. Ballard, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion for the Delco Ap- 


liance Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
= joined the advertising division of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
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are encouraging signs that the up- 
swing is near. 

In recent weeks, prices for many 
basic commodities have improved 
perceptibly. Manufacturing activy- 
ity, employment, and pay-rolls are 
increasing against the usual sea- 
sonal trend; and* among business 
leaders there is a more deep-seated 
feeling of hopefulness than I have 
seen for years. 

Best of all, business is taking off 
its coat and going to work with a 
renewed courage that will lead us 
ultimately, I am _ convinced, to 
greater and sounder heights of 
prosperity than the world has ever 
known before. 

The future is going to demand 
more of us than the past ever did; 
but it is going to give us a great 
deal more in return. But we must 
keep abreast of the times; and if 
we are going to share in the 
benefits of the future, we must 
keep up with the procession. 

One way to do this is to antici- 
pate the world’s requirements 
through study and research, to de- 
velop new products and services 
that are needed in business or by 
mankind generally, and then, vigor- 
ously to sell those products or 
services. 

That is what we are doing in our 
company. That is why I have 
inaugurated our intensive sales ef- 
fort. 


+ 
Stone Joins Cowan & Dengler 


_Evans E. A. Stone, for ten years a 
director, member of the executive com 
mittee and advertising manager of 
Stanco, Inc., is now associated with 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

More recently he has been president 
of William Peterman, Inc., a subsidiary 
of The Bristol-Myers Co. 





Pennzoil to Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa., 
lubricating oil, has placed its advertising 
account with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
advertising agency. 





Has Piel Beer Account 


Piel Brothers, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has appointed Cowan & Dengler, Inc 
New York advertising agency, to handle 
the advertising of Piel’s beer. 
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“Dated” as Sales Argument Has 
Its Drawbacks 


May Become Too Competitive and Also Creates Difficult Returned 
Goods Problems 


Louis Graser, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you on hand, or otherwise 
easily available, a comprehensive 
list of products which are being 
sold today by various versions of 
the “dated” idea? 

Have you also any information 
pertaining to codes already in ef- 
fect or codes that are likely to be 
drafted by various industries which 
might in any way interfere with a 
manufacturer who wanted to employ 
the dated merchandise idea and take 
back from his dealers that part of 
their orders which remains unsold? 


Artour M. MENADIER. 


COMPREHENSIVE list of 
41 products that have used the 
“dated” idea would extend back 
pretty far through the history of 
American merchandising. 

From the day when manufactur- 
ers of perishable merchandise 
learned that caveat emptor was a 
pretty poor sales slogan, various 
products have been dated. The 
reason for doing this is based on 
good business sense. 

For instance, let us suppose that 
the Eastman Kodak Company did 
not date its films. Unscrupulous 
or careless dealers might keep old 
— on hand until the film 

had passed its greatest efficiency. 
Soul consumer buying these films 
and getting bad results would 
immediately cease to be a cus- 
tomer for Eastman films and 
would buy a competing product. 
Therefore, it is not philanthrophy 
but good business judgment that 
causes Eastman to date its film 
products. 

Various drug and food items 
are also dated as are flashlight 
batteries and similar merchandise. 

One interesting development of 
the dated idea has been the crea- 
tion of display fixtures which are 





filled at the top and feed the prod- 
ucts from the bottom. In this way 
carelessness on the dealer’s part is 
eliminated and the company is as- 
sured that it will get no come- 
back from retailers on account of 
inefficient stock. Furthermore, 
such display fixtures make an ex- 
cellent impression on the customer 
in showing him that both dealer 
and company are doing all in their 
power to give him good, fresh 
merchandise. 

The dated idea received un- 
usual impetus several years ago 
when Standard Brands began to 
advertise Chase & Sanborn dated 
coffee. Large space was used in 
periodicals and the word “dated” 
became a regular feature of radio 
continuity. 

For a product like coffee the 
idea was a natural although it was 
highly competitive in nature. 

Its introduction caused a con- 
siderable fuss in the coffee indus- 
try with the result that competi- 
tors came out with vacuum cans 
and played up the idea that even 
fresh coffee deteriorates from the 
time it is packed unless it is put in 
a vacuum can. Thus the war 
waged merrily for some time with 
the coffee manufacturers almost 
entirely forgetting flavor and 
aroma except as secondary parts 
of their campaigns. 


An Interesting 
Sidelight 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that while all of the fuss 
was at its height, the A & P con- 
tinued to sell more coffee than any 
other coffee producer in the 
country and did it in cans that 
were not vacuum cans and in 
paper sacks. 

It is inevitable that any adver- 
tising idea that receives promi- 
nence in one field will eventually 
be adapted to others. Therefore, 
there are now on the market such 
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products as dated shirts, dated 
paint, dated potato chips, and many 
others. 

The dated idea has its weak- 
nesses. One of them is that it 
almost inevitably leads to com- 
petitive advertising which points 
the finger of suspicion at any com- 
peting products which are not 
dated. As a result there is likely 
to be some comeback from both 
retailers and consumers. 

The retailers object because they 
maintain that the manufacturer 
who is pushing the dated idea is 
saying that the only brand that 
should be bought is his and, there- 
fore, is causing consumer suspicion 
of all other similar products. 

Consumers complain because 
if they do not happen to like the 
particular brand that is dated, they 
become suspicious of the compet- 
ing brands. 

Another weakness of the dated 
plan is that it requires a thorough 
system for taking back old mer- 
chandise. Even these systems do 
not always work. Standard 
Brands has done the job about as 
scientifically as it is possible to do 
and yet even today occasionally 
consumers will buy a can of Chase 
& Sanborn coffee which is con- 
siderably out of date. This does 
not happen in the best stores but 
it happens in an occasional out-of- 
the-way outlet. 

When a manufacturer adopts 
the dated idea he must be sure 
that he is able to take back all 
stale merchandise. In one way this 
is a good thing because it teaches 
the salesmen not to overstock deal- 
ers. Makers of perishable and 
semi-perishable products have this 
overstocking problem on_ their 
hands always and dating the prod- 
uct gives them a good opportunity 


— 


Has Brush Account 
The Milwaukee Brush Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertisin account. Business pub- 
lications and direct mail will be used. 


4 ” 
Represents “Berkshire Eagle 
The Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Eagle 
has appointed Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, publishers’ representatives, as its 
national advertising representatives. 
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to convince the dealers that it is 
wiser for them to take smaller 
quantities even if they may lose 
something in the way of quantity 
discounts, 

At the time this was written, 
there was no code in effect which 
referred in any way to dated mer- 
chandise. So far as PRINTERS’ 
Ink has been able to find, there 
is no code in preparation which 
mentions dated merchandise specifi- 
cally. 

An executive in the grocery in- 
dustry says that so far as any 
discussion in that industry is con- 
cerned, the only possible code pro- 
vision that might seem to attack 
the dated idea would be one which 
eliminated defamatory competitive 
statements. He believes that it is 
possible for an advertiser of a 
dated product, if he does not 
watch his copy carefully, to be 
judged unfairly competitive if he 
implies that his product is the 
only one on the market that is 
truly fresh. 

This is a more or less far- 
fetched definition and this execu- 
tive doubts if any code provision 
that has been yet considered would 
apply to dated products. 

However, he points out, it would 
be possible for an advertiser to 
push the dated idea to such a 
point that it would become clearly 
competitive. In this case he be- 
lieves that it would be possible for 
his competitors to find relief un- 
der a code which contains pro- 
visions designed to stifle unfair 
competitive practices. As _ yet, 
however, the grocery and drug 
industries have presented no codes 
to Washington and, therefore, it is 
impossible to say dogmatically how 
the dated idea may be affected.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
With Philips Petroleum 


John Kolthoff has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Philips Petrol- 
eum Company, Bartlesville, Okla., which 
markets “Philips 66” gasoline and other 
petroleum products. 


Appoints Mrs. Helen. Wing 


Mrs. Helen Wing has been appointed 
director of radio programs of Needham, 
Louis and Brorby, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 
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HIS important territory which has been 

among the first on the highroad to re- 
covery, offers a rich, easily-reached market 
for your product. 


Through Louisville, one of the leading in- 
dustrial centers of the Middle West, the rich 
rural sections of Kentucky and Southern In- 
diana may be reached and sold. 


And your message can be presented to the 
buyers of this market at a single low cost by 
concentrating in a single medium—The Cou- 
rier-Journal and The Louisville Times. 


Industrial and agricul- 
tural diversity have 


made Kentuckiana one 





6f the most stable mar 
kets in the Middlewest. 


N 


—— oe 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 









REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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NOW... 


or maybe 


NEVER 


The wheel of business is poised on the 
very edge of the rut, ready to roll for- 
ward ...or back into the mire. 


The vital, extra pressure must be 
applied TODAY... tomorrow may be 


too late. 


Use, to the utmost, those sales forces 
which offer not alone a great volume 
of potential buyers, but also the great- 
est assurance of response as proved 
through many years. 








The BEST READ evening paper 
in the Essential 600.000 Homes 


NATIONALI Y REPRESENTED 8Y RODNEY E BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Proverbs as Copy-Patterns 


In Popular Sayings of All Races Are Found Three Important Require- 
ments of Advertisement Writing 


By Marsh K. Powers 


President, Powers-House Company 


OPY needs energy. 

Copy needs to be thrifty of 
syllables. 

Copy needs to leave behind some- 
thing for the mind to chew upon. 

All three of these requirements 
of copy are met in the popular 
proverbs of all races. 

Isn’t it somewhat surprising, in 
view of this, that there has not 
been more copy modeled on the 
style of the old saws and adages? 
Why haven’t copy-beginners been 
advised to use as copy-patterns the 
proverbs that have persisted down 
the ages? 

In suggesting this I am not rec- 
ommending parodies of old adages. 
They are already the instinctive 
and all-too-easy first refuge of 
copy-cub and novice writer. What 
I have in mind are fresh, new 
phrasings coined to crystallize and 
dramatize selected sales-points. 

When the Insurance Company of 
North America said, “If you can’t 
afford a premium, you can’t afford 
a loss,” it coined a clean-cut sales- 
proverb. 

The paint association’s “Save the 
surface and you save all” and 
Packard’s “Ask the man who owns 
one” are also effective examples of 
this procedure. 

Unquestionably both of these 
owe a large part of their fame to 
the fact that each might well have 
been a proverb, free of any specific 
advertising application. The latter, 
in fact, is universal in its appli- 
cation and, like a true proverb, 
snugly wraps up a nugget of 
canny advice in a small package. 
Six words—only nineteen letters in 
all—and the trick was done. 

Before attempting to collect ad- 
ditional advertising examples it 
might be well to review an assort- 
ment of typical proverbs in order 
to refresh our minds as to what 
factors seem to govern their popu- 
larity and persistence. (For the 
most part English proverbs will be 
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cited, since a proverb, in transla- 
tion, almost inevitably loses some- 
thing of its pungency and brevity 
because the rhythm or alliteration 
of its original state can rarely be 
recaptured. ) 


A new broom sweeps clean. 

All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


Thus far, it is enlightening to 
note that only one word of more 
than one syllable has appeared. 
Also, you may have noticed that 
proverbs do not recognize quali- 
fications or mental reservations. 
There is a flat finality about them 
which admits no flavor of doubt. 


Manners make the man. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

Love laughs at locksmiths. 

When the cat’s away, the mice 
will play. 

Who loves not wine, women and 


song 
Remains a fool his whole life 
long. 


If there can be rhythm, as in 
the “wine, women and song” adage 
(which flows more smoothly in its 
German wording) or alliteration, 
as in “manners” and “locksmiths,” 
or balance, as in “Out of sight, 
out of mind,” the chances of popu- 
lar acceptance are apparently in- 
creased. 


He who names the dance must 
pay the piper. 

A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

There is no getting blood out of a 
turnip. 


Simple in phrasing as most prov- 
erbs are, the thoughts expressed, as 
these last examples demonstrate, 
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are not invariably direct or matter- 
of-fact. The mass-mind, however, 
has not failed to understand and 
enjoy the symbolism employed. 

Now to return to the matter of 
comparable phrasings in advertis- 
ing copy: 

Consider Chevrolet’s billboard 
argument for six-cylinder design— 


SIX CYLINDERS 
With less you With more you 
Sacrifice Sacrifice 
Smoothness Economy 


This has the balanced phrasing 
found in so many proverbs of 
the “Forewarned—forearmed” and 
“More -haste, less speed” variety. 

National Petroleum News for 
many years stressed “Human in- 
terest assures reader-interest,” ap- 
proaching a proverbial flavor from 
the balanced repetition of the 
word “interest.” A rather close 
counterpart from the classics is 
“Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” 

The drumming of the five “bees” 
in “When Better automoBiles are 
Built, Buick will Build them” is 
suggestive of the phonetic appeal 
that has helped so many a proverb 
to persist in conversation and lit- 
erature. Its alliterative structure 
is not unlike “He laughs best who 
laughs last” or “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” (Ah—if Buick 
But Built Boats, three syllables 
could Be Banished and the drum- 
Beat Bettered!) 

When The Master Builders 
Company stressed the assertion— 
“You can’t SWAB permanence 
into a concrete floor”’—it achieved 
a sententiousness comparable to 
“You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” 

Camel’s theme—“It’s furi to be 
fooled—it’s more fun to know’— 
is an advertising coinage of a kind 
which invites adoption as a popu- 
lar catch-phrase. Many a proverb 
embalmed in the reference-books 
has less justification for perpetua- 
tion. 

A characteristic of proverbs de- 
cidedly pertinent to this discussion 
is the fact that such a large sec- 
tion of them deal with matters of 
purse and prosperity, topics with 
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which advertising is constantly 
concerned. 

Parallels to “A penny saved is a 
penny earned,” “A fool and his 
money,” and “Easy come, easy go,” 
are repeated all around the world. 
Four languages—perhaps more— 
agree that “Hunger is the best 
sauce.” Another, more graphi- 
cally, says, “Hunger needs no mus- 
tard.” In addition, there are the 
proverbs derived from the trades, 
such as the “cobbler’s children,” 
the Italian “the anvil outlasts the 
hammer,” and a host of others, not 
to overlook the farmer’s “Don’t 
count your chickens before they 
are hatched.” The precedent, 
therefore, is solidly established. 

Obviously, a piece of copy built 
entirely of short sentences com- 
pressed into proverb form would 
be too staccato for agreeable con- 
sumption. 

The effect could easily resemble 
the uneven, nervous stop-and-go of 
a bunch of firecrackers ignited and 
tossed into a barrel. Or perhaps a 
better simile would be the discon- 
nected put-puts of a motor-boat en- 
gine before it warms up to steady 
firing. Proverbs, as a steady diet, 
lose their charm. If you have any 
doubt as to this, try reading a vol- 
ume of them! 

In fact, if you are tempted to 
apply this proverb-theory to actual 
writing, I whole-heartedly advise 
you not to refer to a proverb en- 
cyclopedia. You will find it tedi- 
ously exhaustive and exhausting, a 
fat book swollen with endless 
pages of quotations, listing any- 
thing and everything that might 
conceivably be labeled a “proverb.” 
You will be far better off if you 
make up your own list of patterns, 
selecting only those proverbs 
which, through their constant ap- 
pearance and reappearance in con- 
versation and current writings, 
have proved a true.vitality of pop- 
ular appeal. The rest are, dead 
wood. 

In spite of the fact that a read- 
ing diet of proverbs, unrelieved by 
other material, is hard going, 
proverb-style phrasings introduced 
at dramatic intervals in a piece of 
copy—at or near the opening—at 
high spots in the body of the 
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argument—and in the peroration— 
could be employed with good ef- 
fect more widely than at present. 

The periodical insertion of the 
three words, “Time marches on,” 
in Time’s radio program, was, es- 
sentially, an application of this 
technique, dramatically accented by 
the skilfully modulated repetition 
made possible by the human voice. 
It should not be overlooked, in this 
connection, that the phrase “Time 
marches on” is, itself, simply a 
restatement of an age-old adage, 
“Tempus fugit.” 

Proverb-style advertising phrases, 
unlike many advertising devices, 
will never be overdone—thanks to 
the fact that they are entirely too 
difficult to coin in quantities. 

For example, if you can boil 
down such a thought as “Beauty 
parlors ultimately receive the 
money which women fail to spend 
on facial soaps” into something as 
crisp as “Save at the spigot—lose 


+ 
Marshutz Advanced by 


Gardner 


Elmer G. Marshutz has been elected 
vice-president of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company, with which he has been 
associated for the last six years as ac- 
count executive and merchandise coun- 
selor. He will be located in the St. 
Louis office. Mr. Marshutz at one time 
was president of the Adamars Advertis- 
ing Company and, formerly, was vice- 
president of the Chappelow Advertising 
Company. 





Truman Young with Pyrene 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of fire ex- 
tinguishers and tire chains, has ap- 
pointed Truman Young as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. e was formerly 
advertising manager of the American 
LaFrance & Foamite Corp., Elmira, 


NN. 





Gets Bus Line Contract 


The East Side Omnibus Corporation, 
New York, has leased to Walter Frisch, 
president of City Transit Advertisers, 
Inc., New York, all advertising space 
for car cards on its buses for a peri 
of five years. 





Has Red Jacket Pump Account 


The Red Jacket Pump Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, has appointéd The 
L. W. Ramsey Company, Davenport and 
Chicago, to handle its advertising. 
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at the bung,” you may very possi- 
bly have a memorable and effective 
campaign theme. But try it! My 
nearest-to-a-proverb paraphrase to 
date is “Dimes saved on facial soap 
grow to beauty-parlor dollars”— 
which is a long, long way from 
“Penny-wise, pound-foolish.” 

As a bit of embroidery to adorn 
the hem of this discussion, it 
seemed to me that an advertising 
proverb could appropriately be in- 
troduced. 

A volume of proverbs which I 
consulted offered “Words fine and 
bold are goods half sold” but I 
suspect that its unnamed German 
author had something other than 
advertising in mind. 

Not having been taught any 
ready-made advertising proverbs, I 
therefore contribute one, hand- 
hewn for the occasion— 


e; Je SA UU ee 
fates .. . add another . . . closing 
dates.” 

+ 


National Radiator Appoints 
Swan 

C. MacDonald Swan has been ap- 
pat manager of the national gas 
eating division of the National Radiator 
Corporation, Johnstown, Pa. He formerly 
represented the company in Washington, 
D. C. In his new position, Mr. Swan 
will assume entire charge of the promo- 
tion and sale of National gas boilers in 
all territories covered by the National 
Radiator Corporation. 





Kimball, Hubbard & Powel 
Elect J. H. Vesley 
John H. Vesley, formerly with Lennen 
& Mitchell and Kenyon & Eckhardt, has 
been elected assistant treasurer of Kim- 
ball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 





iti bd . 
Flying Aces” Changes Size 
With the November issue, Flying 
Aces, published by Magazine Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York, changes from pulp 
to smooth paper with an increase in size 
from 7 by 10 inches to the “flat” classi- 
fication, 8% by 11% inches. 





Represents “System” 


System and Management Methods, 
New York, has appointed E. D. Parent, 
Boston, as its New England representa- 
tive. 
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“Continued on Next Page” 


This Industrial Advertiser Carries a 


_— 
cating poate me 


Se conniatt 
= 


== 


WO executive-looking’ men at 

a desk. One, identified as 
“Pres.” asks the other, identified 
s “Sales Mgr.”: 

“How’s business ?” 

“Every mail,” says Sales Mgr., 
“brings in orders—more orders!” 

Thus far, the advertisement— 
signed, incidentally, by Ryerson 
Steel Service—differs but little 
from many advertisements these 
days that, in comic-strip style, pre- 
sent characters talking. It does 
differ, however, in one detail, and 
that detail is a line, surprinted in 
the lower right-hand corner : “Con- 
tinued on next page.’ 

The reader turns the business- 
paper page, and finds Pres. in 
conversation with Prod. Mgr. 


Pres. asks: “How’s production?” 
Prod. Mgr. answers: “We-I-l, 
better. Much better. But right 


now we're waiting for steel.” 
Turn the page. 


Pres. now registers indignation. 
+ 
Appoints Japha 
World Letters, Inc., East Aurora, 


“ 


N. Y., marketing a “‘world four by mail” 
service, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with < Japha Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Has Bird Food Account 
The Nature Friend, Inc., New York, 
maker of Magic bird foods ‘and supplies, 
has appointed Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Magazines will be used 
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Story Through a Page-Sequence 





“Waiting for steel” he barks at 
Prod. Mgr. “We've been waiting 
for orders for three years. Now 
we wait for steel?” 

Turn the page. 

Pres. is still at his desk. Prod. 
Mgr. has disappeared. Sales Mer. 
is back; and a new character has 
entered—Purch. Agt. 

Says Pres. to Purch. Agt.: “I 
want you to buy your steel from 
Ryerson. They have it in stock 
and will ship at once.” 

“Fine,” exclaims Purch. Agt. 
“We can depend on Ryerson stock 
shipments.” 

“Great,” echoes Sales Mgr. 
“That will help our sales record.” 

The illustrations are photographs. 
The advertisements, placed in 
lower corners of the pages and 
each occupying a _ two-column 
width, carry the story forward with 
no text except the surprinted 
dialog, the signature, and the con- 
tinued lines. 


+ 
With Byron Musser, Inc. 


Ozni Brown has joined Byron Mus- 
ser, Inc., New York, advertising art, as 
a representative. He was formerly art 
director of the Dorland Advertising 
Agency. 





Baskin Starts Own Service 

Salem N. Baskin has _ resigned as 
president of Baskin, Inc., Chicago men’s 
wear chain, to start an advertising ser- 
vice with offices at 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, that city. 








More Parties; More Silverware 


HE International Silver Com- 

pany, Meriden, Conn., has de- 
veloped a merchandising idea to 
take advantage of the changed 
habits and conditions of American 
life today. This idea is embodied 
in the “Certified Coupon Plan.” 

Today, the company is telling 
the silverware merchants handling 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
“silverware is news.” This is be- 
cause it is “on display” more than 
it has been for years. People are 
entertaining at home as never be- 
fore—bridge parties, jig-saw par- 
ties, radio parties—fewer servants 
—less formality—and most impor- 
tant of all, from the silverware 
merchant’s viewpoint, buffet par- 
ties. 

Buffet entertaining calls for 
more silverware—for a _ greater 
variety of fancy and serving 
pieces. The silverware is on dis- 
play and the matter of matching 
services and adequate services is 
uppermost in the minds of host- 
esses. 

Here is the plan: To every cus- 


— 


Dow and Ethyl Sponsor 


Joint Subsidiary 

The Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich., will build a plant near 
Wilmington, N. C. The plant will be 
owned jointly with the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation and will be conducted by 
a new concern to be known as the 
Ethyl Dow Chemical Company. 

In this plant Dow will manufacture 
a special bromine used in the produc- 
tion of éthyl gasoline. In addition to 
furnishing bromine for ethyl gasoline 
Dow sells large quantities of bromine 
to the pharmaceutical and photographic 
industries. 





Has Carey Salt Account 

The Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, 
Kans., has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., to handle the advertising of Carey- 
ized table salt, smoke salt and other 
salt products. This agency will also 
handle the advertising of Medisalt denti- 
frice, a product of the Carey Labora- 
tories Corporation. 





Landau Agency Changes Name 

The J. M. Landau aye g Agency, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has changed its name 
to Paul, Martin & Russell. Members are 
Paul Epstein, J. Martin Landau and 
Russell Tewkesbury. 


+ 
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tomer who buys at regular retail 
prices, a standard twenty-six, 
thirty-four or fifty-piece set of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, the 
dealer presents a Certified Coupon 
book. Each coupon entitles its 
holder to a definite piece or set of 
fancy pieces—salad forks, oyster 
forks, serving spoons, etc.—at a 
discount of 25 per cent. This dis- 
count is guaranteed for eighteen 
months from the date the customer 
makes her original purchase. 

The coupons, it is expected, will 
bring the customer back time and 
again, so that she may take advan- 
tage of the 25 per cent saving. 
Whenever she presents a coupon 
and makes a purchase, the dealer 
fills in the coupon, signs it and 
sends it to his jobber or to the 
factory—wherever he made his 
purchase. The fancy or serving 
piece he has sold in this way will 
be replaced in his stock at 25 per 
cent off his regular cost price. 

The dealer makes his full profit, 
therefore, on every sale made in 
this manner. 


— 


Insurance Conference Plans 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be held at 
Briarcliff ge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
September 25 and 26. Arthur A. Fiske, 
Prudential Insurance Company, is chair- 
man of the committee on program. At a 
special meeting of the conference held 
recently Arthur H. Reddall, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
elected treasurer pro tem to succeed the 
late Horace V. Chapman. 





: Philco Appoints Houlihan 

James Houlihan, San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed by 
the Philco Radio and Television Com 
pany to serve it in an advertising 
capacity in northern California and the 
Pacific Northwest. Western Agency, 
Inc., Seattle, affiliated with Houlihan, 
will service this account in Oregon and 
Washington. 





Joins Lund & Associates 

Dr. Norris Whitney Goldsmith, for- 
merly on the faculties of Cornell and 
Washington & Lee niversities, has 
joined the staff of A. A. Lund & Asso- 
ciates, New York, food research and 
merchandising counselors, as an account 
executive. 
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Champagne Test— 


on a Beer Outlay! 


“Test New York? But it costs so much!” ponders the agency 
man and his client. “It worked in Akamak, Iowa, and Towak, 
Kansas, but how about The Big City?” 


Here is a way of trying it out on New York, the biggest of 
them all—and at 12c a line. 


Hudson County, New Jersey, is separated from New York only 
by the Hudson River. Hoboken, Jersey City, Union City and 
several other “boroughs” of the one big city that comprises 
Hudson County (population density by and large greater than 
crowded Manhattan) have populations composed of people 
with New York minds. 


Many thousands of them dive under the Hudson in tubes or 
ride over it in ferries to Manhattan every day to work—but 
at night they read their home paper—40,000 families of them 
—every night—the JERSEY OBSERVER. 


IF IT PULLS IN HUDSON COUNTY 
IT WILL PULL IN NEW YORK. 


Ask GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN men about testing 
New York City at 12c a line. 


Jersey Observer 


OFFICES 
HOBOKEN-JERSEY CITY-UNION CITY 
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Mrs. Consumer Witnesses 
an Execution 


Miniature Death-Chamber Enables Demonstrators to Dramatize a 
Fly-Spray 


By William Sample 


Vice-President, Ralston Purina Company 


OME laconic summarizer thus 

has summarized the process of 
selling : 

1. Tell your story. 

2. Prove it. 

3. Ask for the order. 

Step No. 2 generally is called 
demonstration. As every good 
salesman knows—although few 
good salesmen ever have bothered 
to analyze the matter—it is the 
stage on which you present your 
dramatics. Step No. 2 is the part 
of the sale that demands imagina- 
tion. To use again a much-abused 
word, it is the part of the sale that 
demands a sound, working knowl- 
edge of psychology. 

Printers’ INK has asked me to 
describe the method by which we 
demonstrate, in retail stores, a new 
product of ours—Purina Mosquito 
& Fly Spray. In turn, I have 
gone to the man who knows, at 
first hand, just how we do it. Here 
is the story, as set down for me 
by Grafton Lothrop, manager of 
our Sanitation Products Dept.: 
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“There are many fly sprays on 
the market, all claiming to be the 
best. 

“Here is how we tell our story, 
prove it, and ask for the order: 

“In telling the story, we aim to 
convince the consumer that: 

“1, The product has a pleasant 
odor. 

“2. It will not stain clothing and 
other materials. 

“3. It will knock down insects 
quickly. 

“4. It will kill the insects. 

“To prove the four points, the 
demonstrator proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“1, He sprays a mist of the spray 
toward the consumers, in order 
that they may smell it for them 
selves. 

“2. The demonstrator turns the 
sprayer upon‘ himself, spraying his 
shirt or white trousers. Then he 
sprays a piece of wall paper, an 
article of furniture, or any other 
object or material that may be 
handy—and lets the consumer see 
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for herself that the liquid is harm- 
less. 

“3. To prove that the spray will 
knock down insects quickly, the 
demonstrator is equipped with a 
cage of live flies and a miniature, 
glass-enclosed Peet-Grady death 
chamber. The demonstrator places 
a few flies in the death chamber, 
and then, through a small opening 
at one end, introduces a minimum 
quantity of the spray. In just a 
few minutes—while the consumer 
looks on—the flies fall to the floor 
of the chamber, paralyzed. 

“4. To prove that the spray actu- 
ally kills the insects, the knocked- 


« 
Claims Philadelphia Priority 


W. B. Saunpers Company 
Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 45, issue of August 10, you 
have an article to the effect that Chicago 
is using its vacant windows as silent 
salesmen. 

I just want to point out that Phila- 
delphia, through its Chamber of Com- 
merce and its merchant organizations, 
did this same thing two years ago and 
is still doing it. 

I don’t want to take any credit from 
the Century of Progress city, but I do 
want Philadelphia to be on record as 
setting the pace in this, as in many 
other broad movements. 


Jack Lutz. 


Appoints Eastern 
Representative 


The Special Site Sign Company, with 
headquarters at Oakland, Calif., has ap- 
pointed Poster Plant Representatives, 
Inc., New York, as its Eastern repre- 
sentative. 


New Louisville Agency 
M. R. Kopmeyer, formerly with the 
Consolidated Poster Advertising Com- 
pany, has organized an advertising ser- 
vice under his own name, with offices in 
the Realty Building, Louisville, Ky. 


With Muse Clothing Company 


Robert E. Martin, formerly with James 
A. Greene & Company, Atlanta, has re- 
signed to become advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the ge Muse 
Clothing Company, of that city. 


To Represent “Public Works” 


Public Works, New York, has ap- 
pointed Alonzo Hawley, Cleveland, and 
Fred R. Jones, Chicago, as its Mid- 
Western advertising representatives. 
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down flies are left in the chamber 
and the consumer can see that 
death actually ensues. In addi- 
tion, to prove that the spray will 
kill other kinds of insects, the 
demonstrator has boxes of assorted 
‘subjects’—roaches, mosquitos, and 
so on. These he has accumulated. 
He offers them as further proof. 

“As soon as the demonstrations 
are complete, the demonstrator 
talks with the consumers about 
their own problems of insect con- 
trol, quotes prices, and takes their 
orders. 

“The work has proved very ef- 
fective wherever we have done it.” 


Cleveland Club Issues Map 


The Cleveland Advertising Club has 
had published 20,000 copies of a large 
map of Cleveland which will be dis- 
tributed to visitors of the ‘“Come-to- 
Cleveland” campaign. The maps are be- 
ing offered to interested firms, either 
in color or in black and white. 

The map is of the currently popular 
historical type with drawings of spots 
of interest, accompanied rs. legends 
which identify them, An ore boat goes up 
the crooked lines that represent the 
Cuyahoga River. A lion’s head protrudes 
from the dot that is Brookside Zoo. 

The map was suggested by Charles L. 
Eshleman, chairman of the advertising 
section of the campaign’s executive com- 
mittee. . Marker assembled the 
data described, printed on the reverse 
side of the map. The drawing was made 
by Carl Wagner, Ralph Jaeger and 
Wallace Force. 


Form New Selling Organi- 
zation 


Gabriel H. Todes, Inc., is the name 
of a new sales development and whole- 
sale-retail selling organization formed at 
Detroit with offices at 415 Brainard 
Street. At present Mr. Todes and his 
associates are confining their activities 
to Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 


Death of W. H. Underhill 


William H. Underhill, engaged in ad- 
vertising work for fifty years, died re- 
cently in St. John, N. B. For twenty- 
five years he was advertising manager of 
the Daily Telegraph of that city. Since 
then for many years, he has conducted 
his own advertising service. 


Beer Account to Chesman 

The Griesedieck-Western Brewery 
Company, Belleville, Ill., Stag beer, has 
appointed Nelson Chesman & Co., St. 
Louis advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Full pages in news- 
papers, posters, radio and point-of-sale 
advertising will be used. 
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In Detroit The News Prints 
More Advertising Than Both 
Other Detroit Papers Combined 
When people buy more of anything over long Th 


periods of time, it means they get more value. Ad- eine 
vertisers have consistently given The Detroit News | “{",” 
more advertising than both other Detroit papers 


combined. Draw your own conclusion! Member 
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Detroit advertising is following automobile production 
charts—-UPWARD! Electrical power in Detroit, employ- 
ment, wages and production are ahead of last year. This 
autumn will see business in Detroit worth any advertiser’s 
effort. Look into the Detroit market and remember that The 
News will take your product into 71% of the better income 
homes. In the six rich counties comprising the Detroit) 
trading area, 48% of all Michigan’s population resides. Here 
The News has 85% of its Sunday and 95% of its weekday 
circulation concentrated, giving you 45,000 more Sunday and 
33,000 more weekday circulation than any other Detroit 
newspaper. CONSULT A. B. C. and MEDIA RECORDS 
for further facts. 





Concentrated Circulation 
Sells Goods 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER : 
New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc., and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 








This Honey Package Is No Drone 


Sales Stimulated in an Off Season by a Nature-Inspired Container Idea 


ONE other than the bee itself 
furnished the inspiration for 
the new package for Lake Shore 
brand strained honey which is be- 
ing introduced by the W. F. Straub 
Laboratories, Inc., and from ad- 
vance indications it seems certain 
that the new container is no drone. 
Brought out in the middle of 
July, it has already speeded up 
sales to the trade in an off season; 
is increasing distribution in terri- 
tories in which the company for- 
merly found competition difficult ; 
and is showing definite signs of 
high favor with the consumer. 
The new jar is a re-creation in 
glass of Mother Nature’s own 
original design for packaging 


honey—the honey comb. It is 
rectangular in shape and the honey- 
comb effect is achieved through a 
surface pattern modeled after the 
bee-made collection of wax cells. 
The illusion is amplified by par- 





tially. enclosing the container in a 
cut-away carton, which covers the 
wide-mouthed bottle neck and 
screw cap and leaves the rest of 
the jar open to view. 

This carton also carries the 
brand name, thus making it un- 
necessary to cover any part of the 
exposed honeycomb sides with a 
label. Its color scheme is two 
tones of blue, carefully selected to 
harmonize with the golden color of 
the product showing through the 
glass. The jar cap repeats the 
product name and the characteris- 
tic wave design of the outer label 
in the same colors. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
new container is to carry a subtle 
suggestion of the sealed purity of 
the original honeycomb. Many 
people, it seems, cling to a notion 
that the product is purer in na- 
ture’s original package and for 
that reason tend to shy away from 
strained honey. At the 
same time, the design 
dramatizes the contents in 
an interesting and com- 
pelling manner at the point 
of sale. 

Another advantage is in 
the utility angle, for the 
general attractiveness of 
appearance, the absence of 
a label on the sides and 
the easy-pouring, wide- 
mouthed neck combine to 
make the jar decidedly 
eligible for direct use on 
the consumer’s table. 

“The new container was 
brought out in a season in 
which there is normally lit- 
tle interest in honey, yet 
in the first three or four 
days jobbers ordered 3,000 
cases,” W. F. Straub tells 
Printers’ INK, and, inci- 
dentally, in addition to be- 


+ 


Showing the honey package 
with and without the cut-away 
carton 
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ing president of the company, Mr. 
Straub himself is the originator of 
the new packaging idea. “Ordi- 
narily we would have sold prac- 
tically nothing at this time, for 
the jobbers usually have enough 
carry-over stock to take care of 
whatever demand there is. 

“An important effect is also be- 
ing felt in the smaller cities located 
at some distance from our Chicago 
headquarters. Necessity of less 
than carload shipments to these 
centers used to put us at a material 
price disadvantage in relation to 
the local competition. The trade 
in those sections responded to the 
new jar with repeat orders right 
off the reel in volume which is 
enabling us to overcome the price 
obstacle. 

“As to consumer reaction, we of 
course submitted the package to 
advance tests and although excel- 
lent responses resulted, we did not 
regard these as necessarily con- 
clusive. However, we are getting 
what seems to be a completely 
reliable indication of enthusiastic 
acceptance through what is hap- 


+ 
Death of R. G. Yost 


Robert G. Yost, president of the Yost 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
and son of Casper S. Yost, editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, died recently at that city. He 
was at one time acsociated with the 
Gardner Advertising Company and, later, 
was with the Western Advertising Com- 
pany. He established his own business 
about eight years ago. 


New Ohio Business 
The Examiner Publishing Company 
has been formed at Columbus, Ohio, as 
a publishing and general advertising 
business. The incorporators are W. H. 
Gilbert, president; ion wden, vice- 
president; F. E. Page, director, and 

Samuel Miller, secretary-treasurer. 








Frey Agency Elects Allen 

Marshall Allen has been elected a 
vice-president of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
He has been associated with the agency 
for a year and a half in an executive 
capacity in contact and planning. 





Has Schrafft Stores Account 

The Frank G. Shattuck Company has 
placed the advertising for the Schrafft 
Stores with Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Inc., New York. 
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pening at our exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. While we are mak- 
ing no effort to push sales at 
the exposition, whenever a visitor 
seems to show an unusual interest 
in our products we offer to send 
him a package at a reduced price. 

“During the first month of the 
Fair, with our ordinary jars being 
shown, we didn’t sell over twenty 
jars. Recently we put the new 
jars on display, along with a giant 
10-foot reproduction of it. Now, 
despite the fact that this is hot 
weather and many people don’t 
like even to think about honey and 
also that no definite encouragement 
for sales is given, we are averag- 
ing twenty-one orders a day.” 

When Mr. Straub first con- 
ceived the idea of a honeycomb jar, 
he felt sure that it had been used 
before, since honey is one of the 
oldest known food products. He 
found, however, that it never had 
and now the company has design 
patents on a package “natural” 
whose initial success promises it 
will be one of its most valuable 
trade assets. 


+ + 





Oak Flooring Groups Merge 

The National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been formed to 
take over all the activities of the South- 
ern Oak Flooring Industries, Little Rock. 
and the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis. Headquarters of 
the new organization are in the Dermon 
Building, emphis. W. affey is 
secretary-treasurer and Ralph E. Hill, 
code administrator. 


Now with KMOX 
Kenneth W. Church, formerly radio 
advertising salesman for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and then for the Globe- 
Democrat, of that city, has joined the 
sales force of radio station KMOX, St. 
Louis. 








Joseph St. Petery Joins Ivel 
Joseph St. Petery has been appointed 
Fe = of the exhibits department of 
the Ivel Corporation, New York, dis- 
plays. For the last twenty-two years he 
as been active in his own business, 
Master Decorators, Inc. 





Appoints Cowan & Dengler 
The Crazy Water Company, of Mineral 
Wells, Tex., has appointed Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc., New York, to handle the 
advertising of Crazy Water Crystals. A 
nation! radio campaign is being used. 
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Liberal leaders in politics, art, economics and sociology 
were offered a vehicle to carry their ideas to the Liberal minds 
D in every community. 

Now, newspaper editors watch Liberty carefully for 

material that will help keep their columns equally in the van 
\ L of public thinking. Liberty features are filmed; Liberty serials 
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More than one manufacturer has seen Liberty help trans- 
form a novel patent, formula or virtue into a household word. 
For not only does Liberty carry his message to the Liberal 
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Defects of Food 


Bryan & Bryan 
Advertising 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Editor of Printers’ INK 

We have been wondering what 
is to be the attitude of newspapers 
and magazines throughout the 
country toward the proposed new 
Food and Drugs Act that was sub- 
mitted to Congress on June 2, the 
full text of the bill being printed 
in Drug Trade News of June 12. 

A provision of the bill is that a 
drug or a cosmetic making thera- 
peutic claims is misbranded, “if 
its labeling bears the name of any 
disease for which the drug is not 
a specific cure but is a palliative, 
and fails to bear in juxtaposition 
with such name and in letters of 
the same size and prominence a 
statement that the drug is not a 
cure for such disease,” etc. 

That would undoubtedly mean 
that the labels on Vick’s VapoRub, 
Aspirin, Bromo-Quinine, Listerine, 
and a thousand other products 


_ 


An “Eye Opener” on Point-of- 
Sale Display 

Cuarcaco Cinema Eguipment Company 
Curcaco, Itt. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I certainly want to thank you for your 
very prompt response to my request for 
a list of articles on point-of-sale display 
advertising. 

had no idea that your publication 
had run so much material on this sub- 
ject. Just a quick glance at the list you 
sent was quite an “eye opener,” and I 
am sure that a more detailed reference 
to the articles themselves will unearth 
a wealth of information that I can use 
to advantage. 

Mitton B. Kanter. 





Appointed by Linguaphone 

Felix M. Oliva, Spanish advertising 
counselor, has been appointed manager 
of the Latin- American department of 
The Linguaphone Institute, which is now 
located in the RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 





Joins San Jose Agency 
Lynn Bramkamp, formerly with Roger 
Johnstone, publishers’ representative, 
San Francisco, has joined the Virgil 
Rankin Advertising Agency, San Jose, 
as an account executive. 


and Drugs Act 


equally as famous must bear, along 
with their recommendations for 
the use of these products for given 
ailments, a statement in equa! 
prominence to the effect that they 
will not cure the ailments for 
which they are recommended. 

The Jackson, Miss., Daily News 
recently carried a bitter article de- 
nouncing the proposed bill, claim- 
ing it will destroy a world of 
famous products now on the mar 
ket—all thoroughly meritorious- 
and at the same time destroy a 
large volume of advertising rey- 
enue for newspapers and maga 
zines. 

The proposed legislation applies 
to advertising as well as to la- 
beling. 

It is a known fact in the medical 
world that there are less than a 
half dozen specifics among drugs, 
yet the doctors are constantly 
prescribing the very ingredients 
contained in popular proprietary 
medicines for certain ailments. 

M. L. Bryan. 


+ + 


Window Display Group to 
Meet 


The program for the convention of 
Window Advertising, Inc., to be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, August 
30 and 31, is nearing completion. The 
convention = open with general dis 
cussion led by S. Fisher, chairman of 
the co-operative committee. 

Discussions are planned on ‘“‘How to 
better the window display ‘installation 
service to be rendered to national ad 
vertisers,” led by L. Coloney, and “How 
to make up lists to show preferred loca- 
tions, classifying them into A, B and C 
locations,” led by W. R. Buell. 

Other discussions will deal with the 
functions and operation of Window Ad 
vertising, Inc. 


Organizes J. H. Neebe, Inc. 


Joseph H. Neebe, until recently vice 
president and general manager of Essex 
Broadcasters, Inc., operating Station 
CKLW, Windsor, Ont., has organized 
J. H. Neebe, Inc., Detroit, broadcasting 


counselor. 








New Account to Low Agency 

Kieley & Mueller, Inc., New York 
manufacturer of steam, water and ai: 
specialties, has appointed the F. J. Low 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising. 
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Pretty Girl Advertisements 
Sell Brake Lining 


How Multibestos Uses Them to Tell a Story of Contrasts and to Promote 
a “Tailored” Product 


By Robert J. Gray 


Merchandising Manager, Multibestos Company 


N our industrial-paper advertis- 

ing, we have gone pretty-girl. 

Hence, our advertising seems to 
be following a precedent that, by 
adoption, has been endorsed by such 
idvertisers as Coca-Cola and Fisher 
Body 

To an extent, we are following 
that precedent, and for the conven- 
tional reasons. Our illustrations, we 
believe, attract attention. They stop 
the reader. 

But the pictures do more. We 
sell brake-linings—and the pictures 
are a part of our story. 

To go back a little: 

For a long time it had been the 
custom of the manufacturers of 
brake linings to offer a variety of 
materials; but there had been little 
attempt to supply linings that were 
adapted, specifically, to the different 
types of brake mechanism. 

Between 1926 and 1929, many of 
the manufacturers produced rigid- 
set material; but, one by one, vir- 
tually all of them abandoned this 
practice because it incurred prob- 
lems of inventory and of obso- 
lescence. Accordingly, when our 
company determined to bring out, 
not rigid pieces, nor rigid sets, but 
rather “tailored” sets that em- 
ployed, not one kind of material, 
but seven kinds, we acted with a 
certain degree of trepidation. 

First, we found it necessary to 
overcome certain prejudices in the 
minds of the jobbers; and we over- 
came those prejudices partly through 
the medium of improved packaging 
and partly through education. 

We coined the phrase, “Tailored 
Sets.” It described a new feature 
—a feature by which one set of 
lining would serve for several dif- 
ferent and shorter sets in the same 
type of brake. That feature helped 
us in our attack on the inventory 
problem. 
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To carry out the idea of a 
“tailored” product, we adopted 
labels of difterent colors to indicate 
different types—blue to represent 
Huck brakes, red for two-shoe 
Bendix brakes, green for three- 
shoe Bendix brakes, silver for 
Ford brakes, and so on. 

In the package we inserted an 
instruction card, telling the me- 
chanic how to apply the lining and 
how to adjust the brakes properly. 
The card, perforated across the 
center, consisted of two parts. One 
part carried the instructions to the 
mechanic. The other was to be at- 
tached to the steering wheel of the 
car, to tell the car owner that now 
his car had been blessed with 
“tailored” linings. 


A Special Cabinet 
Designed 


Further—and this in line with 
the thought of closely controlled 
inventory—we brought out, for the 
dealer, a special, brake-lining cab- 
inet, through the door of which 
the labels could be seen. We en- 
hanced the display value of the 
cabinet by adding a Neon sign. 
One of the cabinets would go, as 
a loan, to every dealer who bought 
twenty-seven of the universal sets 
—an assortment that would cover 
the needs of the majority of cars 
equipped with internal brakes. 

Next, the advertising. 

Our first effort was a business- 
paper spread, in four colors, re- 
producing the labels, with copy that 
explained the idea. 

The next task was to popularize 
the idea among the trade. We 
aimed to create talk. 

It had occurred to us—as per- 
haps it has occurred to others— 
that many business-paper advertise- 
ments are rather hard and matter- 
of-fact. Generally, the pictures 
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sti Market? 


HE study of circulation by “urban,” “rural,” “native white” 

and other conventional groupings has tended, until recent- 

ly, to divert attention from the importance of measuring reader 
groups by their ages. 


lf you advertise to. women, it is well to realize that there 
are more than twice as many adult women under 46 as over 
that age; more than four times as many younger than 56 as 
there are older than 56. 


And not only your largest market, but your most receptive; 
with more wants still unsatisfied. Having longer to live, the 
women of this younger audience will stay with you for more 
“customer years.” 


Delineator has a greater proportion of these younger wo- 
men (the groups from 18 to 45) than any of the other five 
women's magazines, and an even greater proportion 18 to 55 
in age. They also live in families of substantial standards. 


We have, for your use, convincing evidence for these 
statements. 
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portray a product; and in our 
particular industry a product—even 
our own gaily labeled brake lining 
—is hardly ever a thing of beauty. 

We kmow our trade. And we 
wondered if attractive pictures, 
even if they carried a tinge 
of sex appeal, might not 
prove effective. 

They have so proved. 

We use split space, fac- 
ing half-pages with edi- 
torial matter between them. 
The arrangement lends it- 
self readily to the theme of 
contrast—the old vs. the 
new. 

One advertisement in our 
current campaign—and one 
that proved highly popu- 
lar among our customers 
and throughout the trade 
generally—pictured two 
young ladies in lingerie. 

The advertisement on the 
left-hand page carried the 
headline, “Good Material, 
But a Bad Fit.” Frankly, I 
don’t know how far back in 
history the costumer went 
for the model’s unmention- 
ables; but they were worse 
than unmentionable. 

After pointing out that 
“fit. and material meant 
little in the old days, just 
as long as there was plenty 
of both,” the copy moral- 
ized as follows: 

“It was the same with brake 
linings. Good material of average 
performance, cut approximately to 
measure, could be depended upon 
to bring a car from twenty-five 
miles an hour to a gradual stop. 

“But not today. With six differ- 
ent types of brake mechanism, all 
geared to diminish high speeds 
quickly, old-style brake linings are 
as out of date as long drawers and 
corset covers. Safety demands more 
careful designing and engineering. 

“That’s why Multibestos engi- 
neers have developed Multibestos 
Tailored Sets, which provide ex- 
actly the right material and the 
right fit for every lining job. Read 
details’ on the opposite page.” 

It seems wholly likely that most 
readers did turn to that opposite 
page. Thanks to the picture of a 
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charming person in modern under- 
garments, the balancing headline. 
“Better Material and the Right 
Fit,” might almost have gone with- 
out saying. The copy read: 
“Modern lingerie is made of sen- 


Two of the Multibestos facing half-pages using 


the contrast theme 


sible material, tailored to fit, with 
precious little waste. 

“So are Multibestos Tailored 
Sets, twenty-seven of which service 
97 per cent of all internal brakes 
exactly as they should be serviced 
with a cutting loss of only 1.8 per 
cent. No matter what the brake, 
there is a set of exactly the right 
material and the right fit to do a 
bang-up job. 

“Each set is boxed and clearly 
labeled, with full instructions for 
installation. Each one guarantees 
a satisfied customer. 

“In Multibestos Sets, backed by 
aggressive Multibestos merchandis- 
ing, are the brake-lining profits of 
today. Get your share. Write to- 
day for complete information.” 

Popular, too, was an advertise- 
ment in which we pictured, in con- 
trast, two young ladies in bathing 
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suits. The so-called swimmer on 
the left wore what looked to be 
about fourteen pounds of bathing 
suit, covered with what to my non- 
technical eyes seemed to be a smock 
and the whole topped off with a 
straw hat. 

“Excellent material,” said the 
copy, “And just the right garment 
for someone, perhaps—but cer- 
tainly not for the 1933 girl. 

“Old styles of brake linings are 
just as out of date as old-style 
bathing suits . . .” 

On the right- hand page appeared 
a girl whose swimming costume 
might almost be tucked into a cig- 
arette case. 

Said the copy: 

“The right material, tailored for 
the purpose, makes quite a differ- 
ence, doesn’t it? 


+ 


Resumes Name of Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Company 


Simultaneous with a change in firm 
name from Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & 
Wieland, Inc., to the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Paul E. Faust has 
been elected president of this Chicago 
advertising agency. The company is 
resuming the name which identified it 
for many years prior to 1930. 

Mr. Faust, who succeeds the late 
Ernest I. Mitchell, has been with the 
agency since 1914, when he joined it as 
a partner. He has been treasurer of 
the agency, a capacity which he retains 
in addition to the presidency. 

Other officers have been elected as 
follows: John Dickson, executive 
vice-president, succeeding Merton V. 

ieland, resigned; a Copeland, 
Clyde M. Joice and Paul Holman Faust, 
vice-presidents, and Lyman L. Weld, 
secretary. 





Advertises New Cigarette 

Full-page magazine advertising which 
is being used to advertise Kool, a new 
cigarette, is the beginning of an_ ex- 
tended campaign which is planned by 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corpo- 
ration, Louisville, Ky. Plans call for the 
use of column space in a number of 
magazines. The new ‘product was adver- 
tised in the spring in newspapers and 
outdoor bulletins. 


New Sales Unit 


The American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has formed a 
selling company, the American Ty 
Founders Sales Corporation. All branch 
managers of the parent company have 
been appointed managers of the new com- 
pany, officers and directors of which are 
the same as the parent company. 
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“That's why Multibestos engi- 
neers spent years perfecting Multi- 
bestos Tailored Sets . . . 

Similarly, we have contrasted the 
girl of the past and the girl of the 
present in street clothes— 

“She’d have been the ‘belle of 
the boulevard’ twenty years ago, 
but this outfit would get her noth- 
ing but a laugh today .. . 

And, on the facing page: 

“The modern walking costume 
not only fits better, but is infinitely 
more suited to its purpose . . 

We believe that the series is 
clicking with our trade. We know 
that it is different from the adver- 
tising of our competitors. It is 
telling our story, and it is creating 
talk. I think it has helped us tre- 
ery to sell a merchandising 
idea. 


+ 


Street & Finney Appoints 
Podeyn 


George J. Podeyn has been appointed 
an account executive of Street & Fin- 
ney, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
He has been engaged in radio broad- 
casting since 1923 when he joined 
WEAF, of which he later became sales 
manager. After several years as a sales 
executive with the National Broadcasting 
Company he was, for a time, manager 
of radio promotion of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





Reynolds Joins American 
Asphalt Paint 


Vernon D. Reynolds, former advertis- 
ing executive of the Larkin Company 
and the Club Aluminum Company, has 
been appointed manager of sales pro- 
motion for the American Asphalt Paint 
Company, Chicago. 





“Nation’s Business” Advances 
Buckley 


Joseph H. Buckley has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Nation’s 
Business. He has been associated with 
Nation’s Business for several years and 
has been manager of the Detroit territory. 





Leaves “Merchandise Manager” 


Harland J. Wright has resigned as 
ublisher of Merchandise Manager, New 
Fork, as of August 31. 





Appoints McCann-Erickson 


The Provident Loan Society of New 
York has appointed McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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THE Boston AMERICAN 
ALONE Has 247,624 





the Vital 42% 


that MAKES or BREAKS 
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Crowd of 4,000 waiting for a Boston store to open in response to American advertising 


ACH evening, in over 247,600 

of the homes that make up the 
Boston area, the BOSTON AMERI- 
CAN passes from hand to hand in 
the family group . . . its editorial 
features are read and appreciated; 
advertising in its columns is scru- 
tinized and brings RESPONSE. 
These 247,600 families always re- 
spond . . . a score of sales successes 
attest the fact. With this group, 
ANY really good merchandising 
value can be sold. Without it, you 
can’t reach Boston. 


For the million people in these 
247,600 homes form 42.1% of all 
evening readers in the Boston mar- 
ket... the VITAL 42. that can make 
or break a Boston sales campaign. 


And they HAVE MADE many. 
With them in the picture, an auto- 
mobile distributor is doing a record- 
breaking business in 1933 ...a 


The BASIC of 
VITAL 42% 


department store has to ask the help 
of the police to handle a crowd of 
350,000 . . . a furniture house does 
a CAPACITY business for three 
straight days of an advertised sale 

. .a Boston merchant finds a crowd 
of 4,000 waiting for his doors to 


open. 


And these successes have been 
duplicated many times . . . are be- 
ing duplicated . . . for Business 
definitely is BETTER in Boston; 
data from banks and State Bureaus 
prove it daily. 


With the American’s 42% on your 
side, you can do business in Boston. 
Without them, you neglect nearly 
half your market. That is why they 
are so VITAL. That is why the 
Boston Evening American rates 
FIRST consideration in planning 
any sales campaign that is headed 
for success. 


BOSTON is the 
who read and 


Respond to the Boston AMERICAN 
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A Guide to Price-Cutting 


To help its distributors guard 
against unprofitable price-cut- 
ting, The Henry G. Thompson & 
Son Company, New Haven, has 
had prepared two charts which helo 
determine whether a price cut will 
be profitable—which it can be, un- 
der certain circumstances. 

Both charts constitute what is 
called the Milford Profit Guide. 
This takes its name from the trade- 
mark under which the company’s 
hack saw blades and cutting band 
saws are sold. 

The principle on which the 
charts are based is applicable to 
one article, one line or an entire 
business. Reference to the guide 
helps to answer the following ques- 
tions with reference to maintaining 
the same total profit in dollars 
when: 

1. After determining the possi- 


+ 


+ 


ble increase in unit sales, and al- 
lowing for all savings in cost, what 
is the maximum price cut in per 
cent that can be made? 

2. After determining the possi- 
ble increase in unit sales, and with 
no savings in cost, what is the 
maximum price cut in per cent 
that can be made? 

3. At a definite price cut in per 
cent, and with no savings in cost, 
what increase is necessary in unit 
sales? 

4. At an estimated increase in 
unit sales with a definite price cut 
in per cent, what increase is neces- 
sary in the percentage of dollar 
sales? 

The guide illustrates the tre- 
mendous increase in unit sales 
which is necessary to maintain the 
same profit in dollars when price 
cuts are made. 


+ 


Cities Service Encore 





BASS June the oil marketing 
subsidiaries of the Cities Ser- 
vice Company introduced a cam- 
paign which had for its theme 
encouraging people to motor to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Dur- 
ing that month more than 1,200 
outdoor bulletins were used. 

In the meantime, other oil ad- 
vertisers indulged extensively in 
copy which was devoted to chal- 
lenge and counter-challenge which 
stressed the superiority of in- 
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dividual motor fuels. Cities Ser- 
vice advertising continued, how- 
ever, to address its advertising to 
World’s Fair travelers. 

This month the campaign in out- 
door posters is being repeated. In 
addition to this advertising on im- 
portant arteries leading into Chi- 
cago, the same idea has been car- 
ried over into service station 
posters, car-card advertising, fold- 
ers, a World’s Fair map and a 
weekly radio broadcast. 
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More Sales for Your Money 


Labor Costs Need Not Rise with Wages if All Efforts Are Co-ordinated 
and in Balance 


By Charles H. Hatch 


Vice-President, Miller, Franklin & Company, Inc. 


LOT of business men are 
4% fooling themselves by joyfully 
assuming that the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act will as a matter 
of course permit them to boost 
selling prices sky-high. This in 
spite of the announced policy of 
the Administration against unrea- 
sonable or excessive price raising. 

They seem not to realize the 
rather obvious truth that to raise 
prices in proportion to the increase 
in wage rates would nullify the 
purpose of the act, for the pur- 
chasing power of the masses would 
then not be increased. To do any 
good there must be a rise in real 
wages. That is, while perhaps 
most prices must rise somewhat, 
and be stabilized, wages must rise 
relatively more than prices. 

That means that labor costs per 
unit of product—and I include the 
cost of the man in the office and 
on the road, as well as the man in 
the factory—must not be allowed 
to increase in proportion to the rise 
in wages. To most manufacturers 
that seems to be an obviously 
absurd impossibility. To them a 
rise in wages inevitably involves 
an equal rise in labor costs, in spite 
of repeated demonstrations by not 
a few intelligent, un-hide-bound 
business men that on occasion it 
has been possible actually to re- 
duce costs while raising wages. 

The method, of course, is to get 
more production, sales or service 
of every kind for the money paid 
in wages or salaries. Much atten- 
tion has been paid to this, especially 
so far as productive factory labor 
is concerned. Undoubtedly there 
is much more that can be accom- 
plished along these lines, especially 
by the high cost producers and by 
those whose costs are in the aver- 
age middle ground. 

But in most concerns, even in 
those that enjoy a reputation for 
productive efficiency, there is a 
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great deal of preventable waste, 
which commonly escapes notice be- 
cause it is buried in the catch-all 
of overhead, selling and adminis- 
trative expense. 

It comes from outright extrava- 
gance, from lack of balance within 
a company, from failure to secure 
close co-ordination between the 
various activities of the business 
and from lack of effective means 
for controlling the activities closely 
and currently. 

These three words, “co-ordina- 
tion,” “balance” and “control” are 
so frequently and loosely used in 
conventions and conferences that 
they have become hackneyed. When 
the desirability of the things they 
stand for is mentioned, the busi- 
mess man, if he even hears the 
familiar words, nods complacently 
and continues to think of other 
things. He is smugly satisfied that 
the departments of his business are 
co-ordinated, that his business is in 
balance and that he has complete, 
accurate control of his concern’s 
operations. 

Yet it is better than a thousand 
to one that his business is not co- 
ordinated, is out of balance and is 
more or less uncontrolled. 


How Co-ordination Saved 
One Company 


I know of a typical case—since 
cured—where lack of co-ordina- 
tion between sales and manufactur- 
ing departments caused needless 
unemployment and just missed 
making a deserted village of a 
once prosperous, single-industry 
New England town—to say noth- 
ing of what nearly happened to its 
owners and creditors. 

The concern made a high qual- 
ity product and enjoyed a fine 
reputation, yet during the depres- 
sion its sales volume had fallen to 
25 per cent of normal. 

The sales executive was located 
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Commodity prices are rising. 
Jobbers and dealers are filling in 
depleted stocks. Employment 
figures show encouraging gains. 
Retail sales have improved. 


The break in the clouds has 
come! Now is the time to try 
the wings of those new ideas, 
new sales plans, new and improv- 
ed products, which have been 
incubating during adverse days. 


Now is the time for Business 
to make sure it is right as it 
goes ahead, by tryout campaigns 
in a favorable key market, by 
practical test on the proving 
ground of dealers’ shelves. 


For the signboards of past ex- 
perience provide little guidance 
for the days to come. These are 
testing days . . . pioneering times 


. . » for men and products, for 
sales plans and markets, for 
advertising methods and media. 


Of all markets in America 
probably none has the advan- 
tages for test campaigns that 


Philadelphia offers. 
Philadelphia offers a two-fold 


advertising economy: Ist — One 
newspaper — The Philadelphia 
Bulletin — reaches nearly every 
home. 2nd—Its cost is one of 
the lowest in America. 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
is 493,375 daily. (average for 
June, 1933.) Two and one-half 
times the circulation of any other 
Philadelphia evening newspaper, 
more than all morning news- 
papers combined. 

Philadelphia isa city of homes 
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and home owners. Philadelphia 
has thousands of retail stores 
with yearly sales in excess of 
one billion dollars. 

Philadelphia has all of the 


economies of every great metro- 


readers through the accuracy of 
its news. 

The Bulletin does give him an 
interested audience by avoiding 
the use of premiums, contests, 
and other forced methods. 


, for politan market — economies of It does enable his advertising 
for sales and distribution — plus the to “sit in” at those important 
.edia. outstanding economy created by family conferences where pur- 
erica advertising coverage in one chases are discussed and decided, 
vem. newspaper at one low cost. because it is read by nearly 
that The Philadelphia Bulletin lays every one in the home. 
no claims to sales miracles. It Test your product or sales 
is, after all, only the vehicle plan in this great market of 
fold which carries the advertiser's h h ding i : 
Gime . : ad Alle omes, 7 ere ree ing saterest in 
Iphia ere one newspaper is so widespread 
But The Bulletin does give the that it enables The Bulletin to 
weery advertiser a responsive audience offer one of the lowest advertis- 
ne of by maintaining the confidence of ing costs in America. 
|’ THE EVENING BULLETIN 
» for 
e-half 
hee ROBERT McLEAN, President 
= S WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 
aper, 


news: PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 247 PARK AVE. BOSTON 766 BOYLSTON ST. CHICAGO 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 
DETROIT 321 LAFAYETTE BLVD. SAN FRANCISCO 6 THIRD ST. 
jomes © 1933, BULLETIN Co. : 
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in New York City, in order to 
keep in close touch with buyers. 
He seldom visited the factory or 
conferred with the factory execu- 
tive. He had no conception of 
manufacturing methods, problems, 
or costs. 

He blamed the falling off in 
sales partly to business conditions 
but mostly to the inability of the 
factory to make the product at low 
enough cost. He had the belief 
common to many sales executives 
that it was necessary to make as 
varied a line of products as the 
biggest competitor, maintain su- 
perior quality and still sell at a 
lower price. It is quite the usual 
thing for sales managers and their 
men to have their eyes on volume 
rather than on profits. It takes 
control and co-ordination to keep 
them in the path to profits. 

While the manufacturing execu- 
tive of this company grumbled at 
these demands, he did his best to 
meet the unmeetable and to do the 
impossible. He was certain that 
the sales executive didn’t know 
what he was talking about—and the 


latter had the same _ conviction 
about him. There was constant 
strife, which could have been 


avoided had they gotten together 
and really tried to see the other’s 
viewpoint and grasp his troubles 
and problems. 

Part of the sales department’s 
troubles could be justly hung on 
the factory. The production plan- 
ning was so defective under the 
existing conditions that there was 
an excess of lost time for the 
operatives, which raised the labor 
cost. The costing methods gave 
neither adequate control nor ac- 
curate costs by line of product. 


Getting the Trade’s 
Reaction 


The starting point for curing 
these manifold troubles was to find 
out just what the trade thought 
about the company and its lines. It 
appeared that in the past the com- 
pany had made the products that 
the trade wanted, at a proper price, 
of good quality, and had made 
prompt deliveries. But in recent 
years, so the trade said, the com- 
pany had lost its individuality by 
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copying its largest competitors. 
The lines were too varied and de- 
liveries poor. And most unusual, 
customers were suspicious of the 
lower prices. They feared there 
must be something wrong with 
such low-priced goods. 

Further study showed up numer- 
ous minor faults. But all, both 
major and minor, were correctable. 

Regular meetings of the sales 
and plant executives were insti- 
tuted. They got to understand the 
other’s problems. That was the 
big achievement—to secure co- 
ordinated action and policy between 
the sales and manufacturing de- 
partments, to the end of maximum 
profit. 


Number of Lines 
Reduced 


The plant layout was modern- 
ized. Lines were drastically re- 
duced to those suited to the equip- 
ment and type of labor available. 
Source costs were installed to give 
positive product, manufacturing 
and selling cost control. Produc- 
tion planning methods were mod- 
ernized to assure prompt deliveries 
and a smooth flow of work. 

The wage scales paid for vari- 
ous activities and operations were 
scrutinized and changed where 
necessary to make sure that they 
were balanced. One of the big 
preventable wastes comes from 
lack of balance in wage scales due 
to favoritism, undue reward for 
long service or reduction in the 
skill needed. Those who get lower 
rates than they deserve are dis- 
satisfied and apt to shirk. To pay 
more relatively than a job is worth 
is sheer extravagance. The balanc- 
ing process involved a few reduc- 
tions, but many increases. 

Such balancing should be ap- 
plied not only in the factory, but 
to the office workers, the salesmen 
and the executive personnel, to 
make sure that everyone is being 
paid properly for what he does. 
Lack of balance in payments to 
salesmen and executives is just as 
common as lack of balance in fac- 
tory wage scales, It can put an un- 
bearable burden on costs. 

Then when higher wage and 
salary scales go into effect, the 
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balance will therefore still exist. 

After the scales were put in 
balance a wage payment plan was 
installed which offers incentives 
not only to the productive labor 
but the non-productive and super- 
visory employees as well. Quite 
commonly we find that the pro- 
ductive labor has been geared to 
the machine and is paid for what 
it does. Non-productive and super- 
visory wages are not so often 
geared to the machine. It is im- 
portant that they be. 

The allotment of work was 
equalized so that every family was 
assured of a living income. 

All of these individual better- 
ments simplified to the greatest ex- 
tent consistent with complete 
effectiveness—were themselves co- 
ordinated so that they worked to- 
gether interdependently, without 
friction or lost motion. All “gears” 
were properly meshed. 

Finally, with source costs show- 
ing accurately what the various 
lines actually cost, prices were re- 
vised—some downward and some 
up—but always to the point where 
the greatest possible profit would 
result. 

It may appear that these changes 
were approached from the purely 
production point of view. That is 
not so. As a matter of fact, the 
sales side initiated most of the 
betterments but in working them 
out the problems of both sales and 


production were given equal 
weight. That, of course, is the 
very essence of co-ordination. 


Thus in simplifying , and revamp- 
ing the lines, the effect on sales 
was considered as well as the effect 
on production. So, too, in revis- 
ing prices. 


Changes Brought Factory 
Out of the Red 


The results? Within six months 
sales increased so that the factory 
operated at about 65 per cent of 
capacity. It got well out of the 
red. The payroll doubled in six 
months. Every family in the town 
was able to earn better than a bare 
living income. 

Permanent savings are running 
at the rate of about $80,000 a year. 
These savings will go on when 
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higher wages return—as they are 
starting to now. The management 
farsightedly prepared for higher 
wages. It looked for permanent 
savings and not primarily to wage 
cuts, which would at best bring 
temporary economies. 

Consider now this example of 
lack of co-ordination between dif- 
ferent branches of a sales depart- 
ment, and ridiculous as it may 
seem, don’t be too sure that some 
equally funny but expensive thing 
is not going on under your nose. 


Different Discounts 
Made Trouble 


This company had two sales 
forces. One sold the product to 
manufacturers and large users of 
automotive equipment. The other 
handled the replacement business 
selling to jobbers, service stations 
and garages. Naturally enough, 
they had different scales of dis- 
counts depending on the size and 
classification of the buyers. 

Frequently the paths of these 
two independent sales forces 
crossed with disastrous results, due 
to the fact that it was sometimes 
difficult to differentiate between 
re-building establishments, large 
users, jobbers and large service 
stations. Then it would come about 
that an original equipment sales- 
man would blunder into a customer 
who had been previously sold by 
a replacement department man. A 
lower price would be quoted in 
entire innocence and ignorance, re- 
sulting in cancellation of the first 
order, a suspicion on the part of 
the buyer that the company did not 
entirely know what it was about 
and, in the end, lower profits. 

It was easy enough to straighten 
this out. All salesmen were put 
under a single sales manager who 
acquainted himself with the status 
of all customers and prospects and 
labeled the doubtful ones to show 
definitely to which class they be- 
longed and who was to call on 
them. He estimates that they now 
get 20 to 30 per cent better cover- 
age of the field. Incidentally, it 
has been possible to reduce inven- 
tories that were swollen by dupli- 
cations. 

Lack of balance between de- 
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Panes California unquestionably offers America’s 
foremost sales opportunity. More than double the 
tional average in wealth, California’s 1,600,000 families 
ink first in per capita retail sales. This fall, the State’s 
endable income will be at its apex. A score of recent 
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partments, a very common and 
expensive condition, is usually due 
to the unfortunate fact that so few 
chief executives have a_ well- 
rounded knowledge of, or a bal- 
anced interest in, all of the es- 
sential and important sides of a 
business. Every executive leans, 
to some degree, to one special 
function of the business—manu- 
facturing, selling or finance—and 
all the rest can more or less go 
hang, to the prejudice of profits. 


The Salesman 
Type of Executive 


The salesman type of chief ex- 
ecutive sees his business through 
the eyes of customers and pros- 
pects. What, to him, are manufac- 
turing difficulties or impossibilities 
or financial considerations? His 
stock in trade is imagination and 
enthusiasm, usually insufficiently 
tempered with sufficient facts and 
figures. 

The factory type of chief execu- 
tive makes comparable mistakes. He 
is dealing with concrete materials 
and definite processes. He says in 
effect, “We'll make what we are 
best fitted for, you sell it whether 
the customers want it or not.” 

The accountant deals with fig- 
ures—which may or may not repre- 
sent facts—but he loathes “inspira- 
tion” and so does not temper his 
figures with that quality which the 
salesman has to excess. And, while 
thinking in figures is all right taken 
in proper doses, the accounting 
type of mind also can wreck a busi- 
ness, if put in a position with large 
authority. The accounting mind is 
prone to think of business as an 
exact mathematical science—which 
it emphatically is not now and 
probably never can be. 

Even though the chief executive 
has not the inherent type of ac- 
counting mind he is apt, if finan- 
cially inclined, to think of business 
primarily in terms of keeping cred- 
its down, of borrowing money ad- 
vantageously, of stock jobbing or 
other less admirable forms of 
financial wizardry. 

The danger from lack of balance 
between manufacturing, sales and 
finance is too seldom keenly real- 
ized. 
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Let’s consider an example: The 
chief executive was primarily a 
salesman, and a mighty able one. 
He gave no thought to manufac- 
turing methods yet he demanded a 
well-made product at a low price. 
He got it. But instead of getting 
the low price by virtue of low cost 
manufacturing, he did it by ignor- 
ing such essential cost elements as 
depreciation and obsolescence of 
equipment and tools. He was not 
financially minded, either. 

Also, on the books the company 
showed a profit which was usually 
non-existent in reality. With no 
reserves for replacements there 
was nO money to purchase im- 
proved machine tools as they were 
developed, to install labor-saving 
equipment nor even to make neces- 
sary repairs on the equipment of 
the plant. 

While competitors were install- 
ing new and efficient equipment and 
so reducing their costs, this con- 
cern’s costs stayed far too high. 
Its competitive position became im- 
possible—all because the chief ex- 
ecutive thought only of sales and 
not at all of the equally important 
items of finance and manufactur- 
ing. 

Of course this is an extreme 
example of a fairly common con- 
dition of unbalance. Few concerns 
are free from the fault in lesser 
degree. 


Specialized Talents 
Should Be Co-ordinated 


It is rare, if not impossible, to 
find a business man whose interest 
in sales, manufacturing and finance 
are in complete balance. But it is 
possible to develop out of an aggre- 
gation of men of specialized talents, 
a balanced organization. 

I don’t mean that a committee 
form of management should be set 
up. The autocratic form is the 
most effective. It is the function 
of the autocrat to bring the func- 
tional heads together, to get their 
ideas, to see that they co-ordinate 
their efforts for the largest good 
of the business, to keep their ac- 
tivities in balance and finally to 
control those activities. 

It is particularly advisable to 
set up control methods which will 
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indicate currently and closely the 
selling cost by salesmen, products, 
territories and customers. 

Lacking such a method one com- 
pany which in 1929 had 3,000 
customers on its books, was finally 
inspired by falling sales and in- 
creasing sales expense to undertake 
a searching analysis of what was 
going on in the sales department. 

Volume of sales declined to 49 
per cent of normal in 1931 and 
selling expense went from 13 per 
cent to 25.5 per cent over the same 
period. The sales force had re- 
mained at 1929 levels and adver- 
tising had been continued in hopes 
of keeping sales volume up. The 
sales staff had taken only one 
salary cut of 10 per cent. 

Analysis showed that in 1929 this 
company had about 900 accounts of 
consequence and 2,100 small ac- 
counts. In 1931, the large accounts 
numbered about 700 and the small 
accounts about 100. The salesmen 
were spending over half their time 
calling on former customers and 
new prospects who could not buy 
under existing conditions. 

The sales force was reduced by 
half late in 1931 and calls were 
concentrated on the 800 accounts. 
As a result the 1932 sales were 
53 per cent of 1929 and the selling 
expense was 14.5 per cent. 

Here again the savings promise 
to be permanent, for most of the 


+ 


Hodges Abroad 


Gilbert T. Hodges, chairman of the 
board of the Advertising Federation of 
America, arrived in Europe last week. 
While abroad, he will represent the 
Advertising Federation of America at 
the annual congress of the Continental 
Advertising Association to be held in 
Rome and Milan in September. 


Joins Aubrey, Moore &' Wallace 


Ruth Ziev, formerly chief copy writer 
and radio director for J. L. Brandeis 

Sons, Omaha, Nebr., and later with 
the Dade Epstein Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is now with the copy depart- 
ment of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
Inc., Chicago. 








Appoints Freund 
H. Daroff & Sons., Inc., Philadelphia 
and New York, has appointed Morton 
Freund, New York, advertising, to di- 
rect the advertising of Darson living 
clothing. ‘ 
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small customers would never re- 
turn to the fold under any condi- 
tions. Some of them sank under 
pressure of more skilful competi- 
tion while some joined with others 
to get the benefits of group buy- 
ing. 

A proper method of gathering 
and analyzing selling costs cur- 
rently would have brought this 
condition to light at its inception 
and so would have saved much of 
the money that was wasted in use- 
less selling effort. 

Co-ordination, balance and con- 
trol are closely related and inter- 
dependent. When any one is lack- 
ing the others are practically 
certain to be non-existent. If there 
is no control, how shall co-ordina- 
tion be secured? If there ‘is no 
co-ordination the business is nearly 
always out of balance. If the lack 
of balance springs from the chief 
executive’s obsession with some 
one function of the business to the 
neglect of the others there will be 
none of the necessary co-ordina- 
tion. It is a vicious circle which 
exists in many, yes, in most Amer- 
ican businesses. 

Business is changing and will 
continue to change. The success 
of any individual business in the 
future, irrespective of any control 
law, will depend on being prepared 
—which means that it must be bal- 
anced, co-ordinated and controlled. 


+ 
Freshney with Gibson Hotel 


Edwin G. Freshney, sales manager for 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
has been appointed director of conven- 
tions and advertising of the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati. Mr. Freshney is suc- 
ceeded at the Netherland Plaza & Royal 
Ryan, of the Ralph Hitz managerial or- 
ganization, New York. 





Joins Indianapolis “Times” 

J. Sturgis Wells has been appointed 
automobile editor of the Indianapolis 
Times. He has been with the national 
advertising department of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Citizen. Prior to that he was in 
charge of automobile advertising for the 
Baltimore Post. 


Heads Peerless Subsidiary 
Edward T. Taylor, Toronto, has been 
elected president of the Brewing Corpora- 
tion of America, subsidiary of the Peer- 
less Motor Car Corporation. He is also 
emsent and general manager of the 
rewing Corporation of Canada. 








Capper Advertising Bill Draws 
Strong Support 


Some Correspondence with Secretary-Manager Williams of Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


SouTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
CHATTANOOGA 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would like to get a list of the 
different organizations that have ap- 
proved the Capper Bill up to now. 
This information would be of interest 
to our membership. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
Secretary Manager. 
“3s ¢ 8 


Tue Printers’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
New York 
Dear Mr. Williams: 

We thank you for your letter 
relative to the Capper Bill. 

With your organization solidly 
behind this measure, much power- 
ful aid in its behalf is going to be 
extended and we want to congratu- 
late you upon the outspoken way 
in which the issue has been han- 
dled. The whole episode speaks 
well for the newspapers, showing 
as it does that they realize the 
first-hand importance of such legis- 
lation as affecting the better inter- 
ests of advertising in these days of 
recovery. 

You have probably read in 
Printers’ INK that a resolution 
similar in effect was adopted by 
the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives at their meeting in Grand 
Rapids. Newspapers that are 
prominent in your association are 
also members of this body, as you 
of course know. The executives 
decided that their resolution should 
be submitted to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
If this latter organization endorses 
the bill, as it presumably will, there 
will thus be created some senti- 
ment that members of Congress 
could hardly afford to ignore even 
if they wanted to. 

The measure has also been en- 
dorsed by the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association. 

In organized advertising enthu- 
siastic endorsement has been made 
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by the Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, by the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs and the Adver- 
tising Affiliation as well as by a 
number of individual local clubs. 
The Advertising Federation of 
America at its Grand Rapids meet- 
ing adopted a resolution favoring 
the bill in principle, but not men- 
tioning it by name. Officials of 
this latter association assure us 
that they favor the Capper Bill and 
will get behind it at the proper 
time. 

Some time during the summer or 
early fall, Senator Capper expects 
to address the Chicago Advertising 
Council and will devote his time 
exclusively to a discussion of this 
bill. We have seen his speech and 
are pleased to tell you that it car- 
ries the war right into the camp 
of those who do not favor legisla- 
tion on such a subject. He ties it 
up with industrial recovery in an 
extremely effective manner. 

It is indeed a pleasure to give 
you all this information in re- 
sponse to your request. If you 
have any suggestions for the ad- 
vancement of this project in which 
you and we are mutually interested 
—in which all publishers, agents 
and advertisers should be inter- 
ested, for that matter—please let 
us have them. 

Ses 


SoUuTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
CHATTANOOGA 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The information in your letter is 
appreciated. Undoubtedly consider- 
able support is being gained for the 
Capper Bill, and I hope that favor- 
able action will be taken by Congress 
at the next session. United support of 
this bill should go a long way toward 
heading off unfair censorship regula- 
tions proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Cranston WILLIAMS. 
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You Say WHEN! 





One of a number of batteries of electrotyping tanks in the Rapid plant 


IVE Rapid a job and say WHEN you 

want it. Chances are that Rapid will make 
delivery even if your time limit is so short that 
you, yourself, cannot understand how it is 
possible to get the plates out in time. 


For Rapid has the skill and the facilities that 
speed the work. Whatever your electrotyping 
requirements may be, Rapid is your assurance of 
quality with promptness. Concerns of all sizes 
come to Rapid for this assurance. Experience 
has taught them that electrotyping is a special- 
ized business and that Rapid means a complete 
electrotyping service that covers every phase 
from production to delivery. 


RAPID Chics; we (a 


The Largest Plate Makers in the Op) 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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@ Recovery means jobs for some people, 
higher wages for others—to the advertiser 
it means more sales. 

But the recent economic depression has 
made the public merchandise conscious— 
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Barrte Or 1933 


YES...MORE NOW THAN EVER 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY IS OUR 
KEY OBJECTIVE AND WE'VE 
PROVED FOR OURSELVES THAT 
THIS MAGAZINE REACHES IT! 


Business winners in the Battle of 1933 con- 
centrate their attack on this family unit — 
and they make their advertising appeal 
through THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE be- 
cause it is the magazine of the American 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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{ Continued from preceding page } 





family — mothers, fathers, sons and daughters. 

These executives do not think it is good business to 
spread their appropriation over a number of media with 
too highly concentrated readership. They consider THE N 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE economical, practical and very met! 
direct. They get their full value of every cent spent in may 
this medium. Ir 











merican Magazine 
first with all the fumily 








THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 















Warring Dairymen Turn to 
Advertising 


In Embattled New York State, the Fighting Producers Tell Their Story 
in Display Space 


EW YORK STATE'S milk 
war, Page One news for the 
metropolitan dailies as their editors 
speculate upon repercussions that 
may reach the metropolis, now has 
become a subject for advertising. 
In up-State newspapers, the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., an organization 
that claims 48,000 members, is 
using good-sized space to tell milk 
consumers the league side of the 
story. 

“To the Mothers of Rochester,” 
the league said this: 

“Your baby must not suffer be- 
cause of this milk strike. 

“We are doing everything in our 
power to get his milk to him, but 
threats of violence to our members 
may make it impossible. 

“This milk strike is a war—a 
war against the authority of our 
State. A war in which mobs of 
men, most of them not farmers, 
are picketing the highways of the 
State, seizing milk trucks, and 
maiming drivers. And this is a war 
in which your family—your own 
baby—may be one of millions of 
helpless victims. Victims of threats 
and violence—not pointed at your 
own loved ones. But at those farm- 
ers who, with children of their 
own, are willing to risk their very 
lives to see that your daily milk 
supply is not cut off. 


Only One Possible 
Choice 

“A month, a year, even ten years 
of profitless milk productjon may 
cause a farmer great financial loss. 
May cause some to strike out 
blindly, lawlessly. But a week 
without pure, fresh milk may in- 
jure a baby’s health for life. Be- 
tween the two, a reasonable human 
being has but one choice. 

“Babies must have milk. 

“We, 4,000 members of the 
Dairymen’s League in the Roch- 
ester territory have made that one 


choice. We have made it, even 
though we have suffered as have 
other farmers from low prices for 
our milk. Our present duty, how- 
ever, is clear. We are doing all 
within our power to keep up our 
regular milk deliveries. Despite the 
fact that the war is all around us. 
Despite the fact that armed cars 
enter our very farmyards, and that 
our homes and all we possess are 
threatened with utter destruction, 
if we continue to deliver our milk. 
These threats are directed at us 
for one reason—we have refused 
to join the strike, and cut off your 
family’s milk supply. 


Dealers’ Supplies of 
Milk Threatened 


“If your milk dealer is now buy- 
ing milk produced by the Dairy- 
men’s League, you have probably 
already been told of the grave 
dangers that threaten his supply. 
If we cannot deliver our milk to 
him, he cannot deliver it to you. 

“But every dealer who buys 
from the Dairymen’s League does 
know—most Dairymen’s League 
members are heads of families. 
They realize that pure, fresh milk 
is as necessary to your children as 
to their children. And nothing short 
of criminal violence can prevent us 
from delivering your daily milk to 
the dealer who brings it to you.” 

In newspaper copy elsewhere in 
the State the league’s tone has been 
educational. For example—in Troy 
this copy appeared : 

The Shadow on the Dairy Farm. 
It’s a big shadow: It has spread its 
gloom for years over every dairy 
farm—even over merchants, manu- 
facturers, business and professional 
men in every city and town. 

“This shadow is uncontrolled 
surplus milk, brought about by: 

“1. Dairy farmers increasing pro- 
duction because of the very low 
prices of other farm products. 

“2. Consumer demand disappear- 
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ing, due to the depression years 
that followed and built up over- 
production, or surplus. 

“Some of this surplus, were the 
demand normal, could be sold in 
the bottled-milk markets at a price 


— 
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one central marketing organization. 
This means a co-operative plan that 
will control surplus and keep it 
from flooding and demoralizing 
markets, and yet sell surplus prod- 
ucts at the best possible prices. We 
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Upper portion of a newspaper advertisement of the Dairymen’s 
League addressed to the mothers of Rochester 


that would give us a decent living 
income. But milk that today must 
be sold to manufacturers of butter 
and other milk products at danger- 
ously low prices, is often below the 
cost of production. 

“Milk control boards are helping 
partly to lift their shadow. . 

But the only way to remove it is 
for farmers to establish surplus 
control. ... 

“The Dairymen’s League has for 
twelve years consistently directed 
its efforts toward removing this 
menace. The only way to 
dispose of it permanently is to have 


+ 
Joins Staff of Picard-Sohn 


M. L. Henderson has joined the staff 
of Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect the copy service of that agency. 
For two years he was editor of Excavat- 
ing Engineer, followed by two years on 
the copy staff of the Robinson Eschner 
Advertising Agency, Erie, Pa. He was 
also with The Blackman Company for 
four years. 


of the Dairymen’s League believe 
that co-operative effort is the only 
answer. 

“We hope that for your sake as 
well as for our own this shadow of 
surplus may soon be lifted. When 
that happens we all will have more 
money to spend. We will buy. And 
the money, spent in the cities and 
towns, will give a much needed in- 
come to all types of business and 
much needed employment to all 
types of workers. It will hasten the 
return of normal, prosperous times. 
Times that you and we are eagerly 
hoping for today.” 


+ 
James A. Worsham Has Own 


Business 

James A. Worsham has resigned as 
associate editor and business manager of 
Progress, Springfield, Ill. He will devote 
himself to activities as advertising and 
merchandising counselor and the editing 
of house magazines, with offices at 828 
S. Park Avenue, Springfield. 
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How to Use Inquiries to Find 
Industrial Prospects 


They Will Classify Themselves if the Right “Bait” Is Offered 
By Lester E. Perry 


Perry-Graff Company 


[NQUIRIES in industrial adver- 
tising—do they belong in every 
successful campaign? Can any 
medium be made to produce them? 
Should the advertisement which 
presents the strongest case for the 
advertiser produce the greatest 
number of inquiries? 

These are common questions. 
And it is a common thing for in- 
quiries to be belittled. 

I cannot help but feel that the 
man who does not want inquiries, 
either does not know how to get 
them, does not know how to get 
the right kind, or is just over- 
looking part of his advertising op- 
portunity. 

He has not discovered the magic 
of bait. 

One primary function of the in- 
quiry is to build the cream prospect 
list. We are all familiar with the 
axiom that 20 per cent of the units 
in any market represent 80 per 
cent of the purchasing power. 

Who are these 20 per cent? Who 
are these cream prospects for our 
products or services? The quickest, 
most economical way to find out 
is the advertising inquiry. 

Every sales organization is try- 
ing to seek out these cream pros- 
pects. Many sales managers urge 
their men to make cold-turkey calls 
for the sole purpose of finding 
them. One large organization whose 
problems I was familiar with, was 
making personal calls on 100,000 
buying units, over a period of five 
years. Yet all the business was 
coming from 10,000 units. 

Size is a poor criterion. The 
3-in-1 Oil Company, for instance, 
has a connected horsepower of ten; 
a poor prospect for motors, or 
power transmission. 

But there are certain definite 
characteristics which mark your 
cream prospect. Ask the sales man- 
ager, or any good salesman, what 





they are. Perhaps it is the boiler 
horsepower, or the number of 
motors, or the number of work- 
men, or the product manufactured, 
or something else. 

Once you know what you are 
looking for, you can persuade pros- 
pects to classify themselves. All 
you need is the right bait, for in- 
quiries. 


How One Company Built 
a Cream Prospect List 


A few years ago a large manu- 
facturer of power plant instru- 
ments set out to build a cream 
prospect list. This manufacturer 
was in position to do the work 
through personal calls. But he 
wanted the list in a few weeks, not 
a few years; and he wanted the. 
list at a cost of a few cents per 
name, not a few dollars. 

He got it by using the right bait. 

The sales department said “Tell 
us the boiler hp., the number of 
boilers, and the name of the man 
in charge.” 

The advertising department pre- 
pared first a list of 50,000 of the 
largest plants in the country. These 
were not prospects. They were 
only suspects. 

Then eight meaty articles were 
written on power plant manage- 
ment, by a well-known authority. 

The first article was mailed out, 
with a letter offering the balance 
of the series. The offer was re- 
peated, with the mailing of the 
second article. All the prospect had 
to do was fill out a card which 
called for the pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Replies poured in. Thirty thou- 
sand power plant men wrote to the 
advertiser, and told him what he 
wanted to know about his list. 

From the 30,000 replies, a cream 
prospect list was gleaned, contain- 
ing 15,000 names. These were set 














up as the regular sales call list. 

An ordinary list of suspects. 
An ordinary letter. But ex- 
traordinary bait. 

It appealed powerfully to the 
men who were really prospects. It 
did not appeal at all to people who 
were not prospects. 

Of course, in this case, the sole 
objective was inquiries. It is not 
improbable that the appeal could 
have been varied somewhat to tell 
more of a story on the product. 
But why do it? 

In persuading 30,000 people to 
write him, did not the seller dig 
his name deeply into the conscious- 
ness of his market? Did he not go 
a long way toward making his 
name synonymous with efficient 
power plant management? 

Another vital function of the 
inquiry is to spotlight active pros- 
pects. This was brought home to 
me vividly, in selling air compres- 
sors to manufacturing plants. 

Compressors are - bought only 
about once in five of six years. A 
salesman who has nothing else to 
sell cannot afford to call regularly 
on a user, for the mere chance to 

‘ figure on an installation once in five 
years. Moreover, he is apt to be- 
come a nuisance to the man he 
calls on. 

So it is necessary for advertising 
to produce inquiries when the pros- 
pect becomes active. You might say 
that that is a problem of recogni- 
tion, of having our product well 
known; and undoubtedly that is 
true. But it took a change in our 
advertising bait, and the resulting 
inquiries, to give us that recog- 
nition. 


Changing the 
Bait Brought Results 


We were spending a considerable 
sum in business papers on per- 
formance copy. We were also 
working a sizable list of names; 
sending them monthly a piece of 
performance copy. The bait was the 
catalog. A fair number of inquiries 
came in as a result of this adver- 
tising. 

But a great many compressors 
were constantly installed before we 
knew anything about them. Our 
competition had other things to sell. 
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Their salesmen were calling on 
prospects frequently. 

Then we changed our bait. We 
produced a booklet with some such 
title as “Increase Profits with Air 
Power.” We used the same busi- 
ness-paper advertising, and the 
same direct mail, and inquiries 
jumped to fifteen times what they 
had been running. 

Fifteen times as many people 
were appealed to by the new bait. 
What is the explanation? The 
catalog was not particularly attrac- 
tive to the man who was not con- 
sidering an immediate purchase of 
a compressor. It certainly missed 
the man who was sewed up tightly 
to competition. It missed all of the 
people who should be increasing 
their use of compressed air . . 
for spray painting, hoisting heavy 
articles onto trucks, etc. 

The new bait appealed to every- 
one who wanted to make more 
money with compressed air. 


Reply Cards Supplied 
the Wanted Information 


Furthermore, the reply cards 
called for the information the 
salesmen were trying to get; the 
kind of compressor being used; 
its age; the per cent of its capacity 
which was being utilized. Best of 
all it asked, and had answered the 
question “About when do you ex- 
pect to buy a new compressor?” 
All kinds of answers came in, such 
as “two weeks,” “three weeks,” 
“now,” “one month,” etc. And we 
had thought we were keeping con- 
tact with our market! 

Embedded in the booklet was the 
sales story on our compressors, and 
it seems a safe assumption that the 
story here got as much attention as 
it did in the catalog. 

One of the arguments against in- 
quiry copy which I have heard 
often is that if you seek inquiries 
you must subordinate the sales 
story. I don’t believe that. To my 
way of thinking this argument 
springs from a mistaken idea as to 
what the sales story is. 

If the sales story is “Our prod- 
uct has ‘do- jiggers’ here, and more 
‘do-jiggers’ here,” you won't get 
inquiries unless you subordinate 
the so-called sales story. 
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E don’t sing loud. You 
probably never heard of us, 
But we must sing good, be- 


cause some of our clients have been 
with us a long time—and our clients are 
the sort that don’t advertise for fun. 


Our growth, success, and back- 
ground are the result of the Obvious 
rather than the Dramatic. We insist 
that copy’s first function is to get it- 
self read. That five-cent words mean 
more to more people, and are con- 
sequently more effective. That the 
illustration should illustrate not the 


product but the headline. And finally, 
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that your advertising dollar 
we. at all times buy a dollar’s worth 
of advertising rather than a dollar’s 
worth of somebody’s ahsand hosannas. 


The parade has gone on ahead of 
institutional advertising and Harvard- 
Award technique. We know it. Per- 
haps you know it too. If you think a 
talk withus might lead somewhere, our 
telephone numberis Market 2-5680and 
our address is Newark, New Jersey. 


F. N. SOMMER 
Advertising Agency 














If the sales story is “You will 
profit by using our product,” you 
can certainly get inquiries without 
subordinating the sales story. 

Is it not logical that the adver- 
t? ement which makes your pros- 

ect hungry for more information 
about your product or service, is 
the advertisement which presents 
the strongest case for your product 
or service? 

To illustrate what I mean by this 
statement, I am going outside of 
the industrial advertising field. The 
advertising of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute which we have all 
seen, and doubtless read is real 
inquiry copy. That is what it is 
primarily written for; to produce 
leads for salesmen. Now, who will 
say that the copy does not present 
a powerful appeal to the reader, to 
buy the correspondence course? 

Again, in this case, while the 
copy presents strong arguments for 
the course, what is the bait? Not 
a description of the course; but 
something which will appeal to the 
man the seller wants to reach, even 
if that man does not think this 
particular service is the answer to 
his problem. “Forging Ahead in 


+ 
Henson Heads Dallas Club 
Will S. Henson, vice-president of 


J. M. Colville & Son, has been elected 
resident of the Dallas Advertising Club. 
or the last year he has been vice- 

president. 

Other officers elected are: J. Richard 
Brown, first vice-president; Jordon 
Ownby, second vice-president; Pierre 
Fontaine, secretary-treasurer, and Lorry 
Jacobs, editor of “O.K.’d Copy.” 

Directors are: Sid Dunken, Oswin K. 
King, Lawrence Melton, Sig Badt, Earl 
Bateman, Hugh Cargo, Dudley Kennedy 
and Dr. S. T. McMurrain, 





Heads Twin-State Agency 

James T. McGovern has been elected 
president of the Twin-State Advertising 
Agency, Inc., which has moved its gen- 
eral offices from New York to 393 New 
Street, Newark, N. J. Offices will also 
be maintained in New York at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, Other newly elected officers are 
Charles P. Englebardt, vice-president, 
and E. Earl Monshower, assistant 
treasurer. 





Appoints Brisacher 
The Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the Wise- 
maid Products Company. Pacific 
newspapers are being used. 
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Business.” “What an Executive 
Should Know.” 

Here are some test questions for 
bait to produce inquiries : 

1. Does it appeal to all of the 
people who might use my product? 

2. Is it so definitely associated 
with the application of my product 
that people who are not prospects 
will not send for it? 

3. Is it so definitely associated 
with the application or selection of 
my product that it will be consid- 
ered at the exact moment a pur- 
chase is being considered, and will 
thus inject my name into the dis- 
cussion at the psychological mo- 
ment ? 

4. Does it appeal not only to the 
ultimate consumer of my product, 
but to every middleman, and every 
other whose sales path crosses 
mine? This is especially pertinent 
in the sale of machinery. While a 
machine might never be purchased 
by a motor salesman, a machinery 
salesman, or an electrical contrac- 
tor, these people would frequently 
contact prospects, and be asked for 
recommendations. 

5. Is it cheap enough so that I 
can broadcast it? 


+. 
To Advertise New Product 


in Southeast 

An advertising campaign will start 
shortly in the Southeast for Ingredient 
» &@ processed mixture, which when in- 
troduced into flour makes biscuit making 
easy. Silver & Douce, Birmingham ad- 
vertising agency, handle the account. 
Plans for the present call for use of 
newspapers. The new ingredient is the 
a of Smith & Company, Birming- 
am. 





Larger Campaign for Pabco 

Fall advertising plans for The Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, call 
for the use of an extensive list of 
Western newspapers in a campaign on its 
Pabco paints, floor covering, roofings 
and kindred products. The newspaper 
advertising will be supplemented by full- 
page space in Western magazines and 
chain broadcasting. The account is han- 
died by Emil Brisacher & Staff. 


Death of D. E. Hope 


Dave E. Hope, Dallas advertising 
man, and his wife were burned to death 
in a fire which totally destroyed their 
home recently. Mr. Hope was formerly 
a member of the Hope-Mills Advertising 
Agency and recently conducted his own 
advertising service in Dallas. 
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How does the 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 


affect MY business? 











Just published—2 new books 


that cover the problems of individual businesses 
under the provisions of NRA. After Codes are 
approved this question dominates the business hori- 
zon: How shall I “do business”—sell, advertise, 
deal with employees—to forward my own interests, 
while maintaining the provisions of the Recovery 
Act? These books tell you how. 








' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


BUSINESS UNDER THE RECOVERY ACT 


By Lawrence Valenstein, President, Grey Advertising Service, and E. B. 
Weiss, formerly of the editorial staff, Printers’ Ink. 325 pages, 5% x 8, 
$2.50. 


|S lpreed will the passage of a product from the manufacturer’s warehouse to the 


consumer’s hands be influenced by the NRA? This broadly is the question the 


book answers. Outlines the new merchandising, selling and advertising developments 
that may be anticipated. Aids manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer to prepare for 
the eventualities that may be expected as industry purges itself of marketing evils. 
Lively, readable, to the point. A broad map to guide the individual business ship 
through the new waters ahead. 


LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE 
RECOVERY ACT 


By Ordway Tead, Lecturer in Personnel Administration, Columbia Un1- 
versity, and Henry C. Metcalf, Director, Bureau of Personnel Research, 
270 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00. 
NSWERS the what and how questions of dealing with employees and giving effect 
to labor relations provisions of NRA. A working manual for employers, personnel 


managers, and executives of trade associations. Supplies practical hints based on 
experience with good practice in the whole field of employee representation plans 
and collective bargaining. Authoritatively, in detail, for the individual business, this 
book sets forth what procedures to institute and how to proceed. 


task of devising a ‘code’ for the New Era; they are full of practical sug- 
gestions and plummy phrases.”’ 


[:: recommend the books heartily to anyone confronted with the aed 
Lewis GANNETT, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


See these books on approval. Send this coupon. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. | 
Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination subject to approval or return. 
Within 10 days of receipt I will pay for the books, plus a few cents for postage and 
delivery, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remit- 
tance.) 

(0 Valenstein and Weiss—Business under the Recovery Act, $2.50. | 


(0 Tead and Metcalf—Labor Relations under the Recovery Act, $2.00. | 
enn dc condbemenusessescesdonssebh ode eceteeesedenssuasesteceysecsepesees | 
BARE sos vvisncescccscesccceces ooo PeSitheR... 200. | 
City and State. . . Company . ~ | 

(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only. ) . L. 8-17- 33 , 
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“Yessir! 'm eating to stay young 
these days.” 


“Bet you’ve been reading those 
Shredded Wheat ads. Who’s do- 


ing them, anyway?” 


“BBDO.” 





New Yorx . Catcaco + Boston . Burrato - Pritrssuncn «. Mivneapouis « Kansas Cry 
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HE Clover Farm Stores are 

currently undertaking to dis- 
tribute among member stores their 
new lines of household remedies 
and cosmetics. Announcement made 
earlier in the year that the volun- 
tary decided to add drug depart- 
ments to its units occasioned no 
great surprise; groceries for years 
have carried cosmetics and house- 
hold remedies in stock. 

With the actual appearance of 
the new products, it becomes evi- 
dent that an attempt is to be made 
to merchandise these items ener- 
getically. The new articles are at- 
tractive from the standpoint of eye 
appeal. Attention to the latest de- 
velopments in packaging has re- 
sulted in the creation of modern 


— 


“Spiritual Saline” in P. I. 


Tue Harrower Laporatory, INC. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I don’t suppose that you have 
such a very large correspondence 
with the medical profession, so a 
note from a registered physician 
who has been a reader of Print- 
ERS’ INK for years, may be novel 
enough to be interesting. 

It seems to me that your edi- 
torial writer has recently benefited 
from that mythical remedy which 


Clover Farm Drug Line 








and neatly designed containers. 

The remedies, consisting of rub- 
bing and family liniment, cod liver 
and camphorated oil, wild cherry 
compound, petrolatum, milk of 
magnesia, vaporizing ointment and 
laxative salts, all bear Clover Farm 
labels. They each contain the re- 
curring elements sufficient to insure 
a family resemblance for the prod- 
ucts in the line. 

The cosmetics are packed under 
the name of Sally Clover in jars 
that can stand favorable compari- 
son with those of similar nationally 
advertised merchandise. Embossed 
metallic labels and plastic tops 
serve to enhance their appearance. 
Both lines are wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose. 


+ 


we may call “spiritual saline.” It 
has cleared his mind and made 
his ruminations more practical and 
obvious. 

I happen to have your issue of 
July 27, 1933, before me—open at 
pp. 94, 95—and it seems to me that 
these editorial expressions are 
snappier, and more subtle than in 
times gone by. So I think it is 
only fair to let you know that at 
least one of your readers senses 
this and is pleased. 

Henry R. Harrower, 
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If Advertising Sells, It’s Good, 
Rules or No Rules 


Why, Then, Worry About the Length, Shortness or Other Things Some 


of Us Think Are So Important? 


By Walter Raymond 


Advertising Manager, The Upson Company 


[ts a long time since an article 
in Printers’ Ink has struck 
such a responsive chord with me 
as T. Harry Thompson’s “You're 
Telling Me” in the July 13 issue. 
I audibly said “Amen” several 
times as‘I read it. 

I, too, have read many books of 
theories on the subject of adver- 
tising, handed out by writers who 
never had the pleasure of seeing 
returns come in from some of their 
own advertising efforts—because 
they never prepared any advertising 
for publication. 

All the theorists do not write 
hooks, however. You can hear them 
expounding their theories wherever 
advertising is a topic of conversa- 
tion. 

It seems that there are more 
theories and opinions on the sub- 
ject of advertising than on any 
other form of human endeavor. 
And there are a lot of people who 
do not hesitate to express their 
opinions as facts. 

What gets me is to see anyone, 
whether advertising man or not, 
thumb through a magazine or 
newspaper and say “There’s a good 
advertisement” or “That is a rotten 
advertisement—I don’t see why the 
Humpty Dumpty Company spent 
all that money to run it.” 

Who has the right to say an 
advertisement is good or bad? To 
my way of thinking the only man 
who can say is the one who is able 
to check up on whether said ad- 
vertisement accomplished the pur- 
pose it was designed to accomplish. 
And it isn’t always easy to find 
that out. 

The more experience a person 
has in advertising, the less likely 
he is to advance theories and ex- 
press personal opinions. 

I think any successful advertis- 
ing man will admit that he “knew” 
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more about the subject the first 
year or two he was engaged in it 
than he did after ten or twenty 
years, 

I heard a man say that a certain 
concern had been successful “in 
spite of its advertising.” That was 
ten or a dozen years ago. The man 
who made the remark has gone 
pretty high in advertising circles 
since then and has a different view- 
point today when it comes to judg- 
ing the success of a firm’s ad- 
vertising. 

I once had a hand in the prepara- 
tion of an advertisement containing 
features which I didn’t like. It did 
not jibe with theories I had read! 
The advertisement was designed to 
pull inquiries and I didn’t think it 
would do it. An associate felt the 
same way. But we could not con- 
vince the advertiser that we were 
right, so it ran against our protest. 

he advertisement literally 
“pulled its head off.” I recall my 
associate saying, “There you are— 
you can’t judge advertising by the 
rules. This advertisement violates 
almost every rule of advertising 
laid down in the books—but it did 
the trick.” 


A “Wrong” Illustration 
That Pulled 


Another time, I heartily dis- 
agreed with an advertiser who in- 
sisted that a certain type of illus- 
tration would be a good kind to 
run. My associates and I were 
“sure” it was all wrong. The book 
said so! But the “fatal” day came! 
Something went wrong with the 
scheduled illustration and we had 
to substitute in a hurry. Nothing 
to do but to run the illustration 
the advertiser had been pestering 
us about. How we hated to see him 
spend thousands of dollars for such 
a weak advertisement—yet how we 
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T’S a three-cornered life that your 

wife and every other woman leads. 
And the new McCall’s, three maga- 
zines in one, gives her the help she 
asks, not in a jumbled heap, but 
logically divided into three basic 
classifications. 

Does she seek escape into the world 
of fiction and romance? As she turns 
the first pages of McCall’s Magazine, 
she finds stories that echo her mood 
. «. news and reviews from the world 
about her, movies, adventure, stage, 
art, book reviews, topics of the hour. 

Then comes a second magazine, 
McCall’s Homemaking, bound with 
the first but in its own four-color 
cover. A wealth of ideas on household 
management, foods, hostess ideas, 
decoration. New recipes to try, new 
schemes for decorating, ways to shrink 
the family budget, a practical, helpful 
guide for one who engineers a home. 

And after this a third magazine— 
McCall’s Style and Beauty .. . distin- 
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Is a woman in the mood for pleasure, relaxation, 
entertainment? It is a good time to tell her of yout 
latest contribution to this side of her life. You will 
find her in the mood to listen when she is reading 


MeCall’s Fiction and News 


guished by a cover of its own in four 
colors. Here she finds the rules of per- 
sonal beauty, how to care for the com- 
plexion, the hands, the figure. A man- 
ual of style—actual patterns of the 
latest styles in clothes, and how to 
wear them with distinction. 

This sorting of ideas offers the ad- 
vertiser an uncommon advantage. A 
new cake flour can be offered at the 


opportune time when a woman’s ming 
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Whether it’s painting furniture, watching a 
baby’s diet, or devising new dinner surprises, the 
business of managing a home is a separate mood. 
Take advantage of it on the pages of 


MeCall’s Homemaking 


is on recipes. A soap for the com- 
plexion finds greater favor when she 
is in the midst of speculations on a 
related subject. As in the modern de- 
partment store, like can now be 
grouped with like. 

In the new McCall’s there need be 
no fear that advertisers will say the 
right thing to the right woman at the 
wrong time, and dilute the force of 
their messages. For by opportune 





Time out for the lady herself! Her wardrobe, her 
complexion, her hair her figure. You will find her 
thinking of these things and ready to consider the 
help your product can give, when she is reading 


MeCall’s Style and Beauty 


placement of advertising, the new 
McCall’s offers its advertisers the ad- 
vantage of readers in the mood to listen. 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Lhe New 
M*CALLS 
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secretly gloated over the prospect 
of going to him afterward and say- 
ing, “See, we told you so.” 

That day never came. The adver- 
tisement ran. The coupons came in 
—and kept coming, in constantly 
increasing numbers. No, we never 
said “we told you so” and we re- 
solved right then and there never 
to predict the pulling power of an 
advertisement again. Theoretically 
the picture was “all wet”—but it 
seemed to have worked. 

The question of short vs. long 
copy that Mr. Thompson speaks of 
in his article is another phase of 
advertising about which I have no 
illusions. I know from experience 
though, that the statement that “no- 
body reads long copy” is absurd. 
People will read long copy if there 
is something about the advertise- 
ment which at quick glance gains 
their favorable attention, and then, 
when they start to read the copy, 
find it is of interest to them. 

Some years ago a four-color page 
ran in a weekly magazine illus- 
rated with a reproduction of a very 
attractive painting. It pulled well 
the first time it ran. On a repeat, 
a few months later, it pulled again. 
It pulled in other magazines, too. 
Then the same picture was tried 
out in black and white, in large and 
small-size space. Yes, it was re- 
produced in line drawing and ran 
in newspapers, single, double and 
four-columns wide. The length of 
copy that ran with it was varied 
according to the space available. 
Long copy, short copy, every ad- 
vertisement featuring that picture 
pulled! 


A “Superior” 
Picture Flops 


Another advertisement with a 
picture which many thought far 
superior to the first, was a flop 
whenever and wherever used. The 
layout was very similar to the other 
advertisement just mentioned. In 
full color pages, black and white 
halftone, or line, in large space or 
small, with long or short copy al- 
most identical with that used in the 
other advertisement, it made do dif- 
ference. 

There was a mysterious some- 
thing about that picture that the 
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public did not respond to, and noth- 
ing we could do seemed to make 
any difference. Theoretically, the 
advertisement should have done as 
well as its predecessor but it never 
worked out that way in actual 


practice. 
Recently I received a piece of 
promotion material from The 


Blackman Company, signed by the 
president, J. K. Fraser. In it was 
a reference to length of copy. A 
number of years ago, when I was 
a copy writer in the advertising 
department of Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Mr. Fraser gave a talk be- 
fore a group of men who were 
training for Vacuum’s foreign ser- 
vice on “form letters.” 


A Twelve-Page 
Form Letter 


I recalled that he told these men 
that the longest successful form 
letter he had ever written was 
about ten pages. I wrote Mr. 
Fraser referring to this talk and 
he replied that the longest success- 
ful form letter he had written to 
date filled twelve pages. Theo- 
retically all wrong—but practically, 
all right. What answer can the 
theorist who says “people don’t 
read long copy or long letters” 
make to that? 

Occasionally someone criticizes 
us here at The Upson Company 
for the length of our advertising 
copy and of our letters. From the 
beginning of the company, over 
twenty years ago, it has been the 
policy to make copy and letters 
long enough to tell the story we 
want to get across. We have pub- 
lished some rather long copy and 
mailed some rather long letters. 

Criticisms usually come from 
those who are not particularly in- 
terested in what we have to say in 
that particular piece of copy or 
letter. Those who are interested, 
read. Our policy is based on re- 
sults obtained—and we have not 
seen fit to make any radical change 
in a policy which has stood the test 
of twenty years. 

Again, perhaps we are theo- 
retically wrong—perhaps the com- 
pany could have been even more 
successful than it has been if we 
had used shorter copy and shorter 
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letters—but who can prove it? 

Strictly speaking, we have two 
kinds of copy in our advertising. 
We have short copy for those who 
wish it. This consists of the head- 
ing and the subheads. Our policy 
is to use news heads and subheads. 
Taken together, they tell a con- 
densed story to those who run as 
they read. 

lf every reader of an Upson ad- 
vertisement or piece of literature 
will read the head and the sub- 
heads, he will have learned quite a 
bit about our products. The re- 
mainder of the copy is for those 
who want more detailed informa- 
tiou. Naturally, since we use news 
heads, we do not abide by the “de- 
cision” of the theorist who says 
that the ideal headline is never 
more than four words long. 

We have used four-word head- 
lines—yes, and three-word headings 
when three words would tell the 
story we wanted to get across. On 
the other hand, on the wall of my 
office is a framed copy of one of 
our most successful magazine ad- 
vertisements with a headline of 
fourteen words. Funny, isn’t it, that 
so many people sent in the coupon 
without stopping to read our four- 
teen-word headline—and the long 
copy that followed it! 

Here is how we handle long 
copy: We use short sentences, and 
short paragraphs. We double-lead 
between the paragraphs. This, we 
believe, makes a more inviting ap- 
pearance than more solidly set copy. 
This is a policy that was inaugu- 
rated and in use long before I had 
anything to do with Upson adver- 
tising. But I am in hearty accord 
with it. Personally, I dislike to start 
reading anything that looks too 
solid—that looks as though one had 
to wade through strong, resisting 
breakers, or eel grass, before one 
would be able to swim easily. 


Appearance 
of Text Important 


There is a certain well-known 
magazine that publishes wonderful 
stories, which I seldom read be- 
cause of the fact that the text is 
solid and the paragraphs are usu- 
ally long. I know of a lot of other 
people who feel as I do about it. 
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On the other hand, there is an- 
other, almost as well-known na- 
tional weekly that employs a more 
inviting (to me) set up. I like to 
read it. 

I would not say that magazine 
No. 1 set up is wrong just because 
I don’t like the style, while No. 2 
is right. As a matter of fact No. 1 
has a larger circulation than No. 
2, carries more advertising and is, 
to say the least, a remarkably suc- 
cessful publication. So the publisher 
can’t be all wrong. 

By the same token, I would not 
want to advance the theory that 
our advertising set-up policy of 
short sentences, short paragraphs 
and double spacing between para- 
graphs is right, and that the op- 
posite policy is wrong. We use it 
because over a period of years we 
have found this type of advertis- 
ing very successful, and we see no 
reason for changing it. 

No One Style 
Is Right 

The matter of long or short copy 
is, to my way of thinking, largely 
a question of how the copy is 
written. Some writers attempt to 
write so-called “snappy” copy, and 
it comes out jerky. There are 
others who can write long sentences 
and paragraphs which are master- 
pieces of smoothness, continuity 
and clarity. I don’t think anyone 
has the right to say that one style 
is right while the other is wrong 
just because of its length. 

There will probably always be a 
difference of opinion as to the 
correct form of approach—that is, 
there will be until such time as 
advertising becomes an_ exact 
science. And I don’t think that I, 
or a young man of my acquain- 
tance who is now in his second 
year at college and plans to be an 
advertising man after he graduates, 
will have to worry about that day! 

I once worked on an account 
where it was almost a hard and 
fast rule that every piece of copy 
start with two or three questions. 
Answering the questions formed 
the rest of the copy. I'll say this 
much for the method—it is an easy 
| to write copy. : 

ur policy is to start copy with 
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a definite statement of fact—some- 
thing that will be or should be of 
real interest to potential purchasers 
of our products. It may have been 
a theory that this was the best 
method to pursue that induced the 
company to adopt this policy, but, 
as near as anything of the kind can 
be proved, we have demonstrated 
to our own satisfaction that it is 
a mighty good policy for us to 
pursue. 

But this does not mean that Jit 
would be the best policy for every 
advertiser, regardless of what he 
is advertising, the kind of medium 
he is using, and the class of people 
who are prospective purchasers. I 
don’t believe that anyone can set 
down a hard and fast rule as to the 
best method of approach. 

Every successful advertising man 
I know eats, sleeps and works on 
the subject which interests him 
most, and brings him his daily 
bread and butter. He reads every- 
thing he can get his hands on that 
pertains to the subject. He gets 
many pros and cons on every ques- 
tion connected with advertising. If 
he took to heart everything that 
he reads and hears he would be in 


+ 
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a perpetual muddle. He must learn 
to select the wheat from the chaff, 
as it applies to his particular prob- 
lems, and temper it or season it 
with his own experiences, or ex- 
periences of which he has first- 
hand information. After all, up to 
this time there is no substitute for 
experience in advertising. 

Advertising is still in its infancy, 
or at least early stages of boyhood. 
Considering the speed with which 
it has grown, it is a mighty healthy 
specimen. But it is a long way 
from the point where it can retire 
on its successes and say “This is 
the way it should be done.” 

Too bad we are not all as fortu- 
nate as the young man who was 
learning a business by spending 
some time in each department, who 
after eight months in the advertis- 
ing department said, “Well, I was 
glad to have had those eight months 
of advertising, but there was no 
use of my staying in that depart- 
ment any longer. I learned prac- 
tically all there is to know about 
advertising while there.” 

Perhaps he wrote one of the 
many books on advertising which 
Mr. Thompson and T do not like! 


+ 


No Free Beer Signs 


RESOLUTION forbidding 
brewers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and distributors to furnish 
exterior signs to premises where 
beer or wine is sold at retail has 
been adopted by the N. Y. State 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. 
The resolution further prohibits 
“service of any kind to a retail 
licensee which, in the judgment of 


— 
Death of J. W. Waters 


John W. Waters, president and a 
founder of the National Radiator Cor- 
poration, died at Washington, D. C., this 
week. He was seventy-three years old at 
the time of his death. 





Radiotron Department Moved 


The sales promotion department of 
the RCA _ Radiotron Company, has 
been moved from Harrison, N. J., to 
Camden, N. J 


the State board, may influence 
such licensee to purchase the mer- 
chandise of said brewer, whole- 
saler or manufacturer.” 

It was also announced the board 
had passed a rule requiring that 
the name and _ location of the 
original brewer be printed “in con- 
spicuous type” on the labels of all 
bottled beer. 


+ 


Gets Coffee Account 
The Jones-Thierbach Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed the Kelso Nor- 
man Organization, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct a campaign on its 
Alta coffee. 


New Quaker Oats Product 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl., 
is introducing “The New 1933 Cereal,” 
Wheat Crackels. Newspaper advertising 
states that “It looks like little candy tid- 
bits. Tastes new, gay, different.” 
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Durkee Famous Foops, Inc. 
NorwaLk, Ouro 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are trying to find some way 
to relieve our salesmen of corre- 
spondence work. 

We find that most of our salesmen 
are out in the field all day making 
calls, and when they return to their 
hotels at night they have to spend 
one to two hours making up reports 
for the day. 

We are looking fur some way by 
which we can simplify this report 
work so that our salesmen can mini- 
mize their evening work. 

Joun L. Wittet, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


UPERFICIALLY, it would 

seem that a study of this sub- 
ject, as it has been discussed in 
PrinTEeRS’ INK, could be made to 
lead to any one of the following 
conclusions : 

1. That salesmen’s reports ought 
to be long and full cf detail. 

2. That salesmen’s reports ought 
to be short. 

3. That salesmen ought not be 
required to write any kind of re- 
ports at all. 

Possibly, the third conclusion 
would be a trifle forced. We find no 
precedent for total elimination. But 
from sources highly respect-worthy 
we learn that sales management 
cannot hope to manage sales in- 
telligently without full information 
—the fuller and the fresher the 
better—from the man on the firing 
line, and that if you really want to 
cripple your sales volume, the best 
way to do it is to afflict all your 
salesmen with writer’s cramp. 
Somehow, the two thoughts seem 
incompatible. They are, until you 
add this further thought: It all 
depends. 

Let’s get at first principles. The 
management proposes to assemble 
certain information. The first step, 
rationally, is to ask two questions : 
(1) Will the information actually 
be used. (2) Will the use of it 


Salesmen’s Reports Tailor-Made; 
at Least, They Should Be 





pay a profit on the cost of as- 
sembling it? 

Unquestionably, intelligent man- 
agement—at a distance—does de- 
pend upon full and timely infor- 
mation about field conditions. 
Headquarters ought to know how 
customers and prospects react. It 
ought to know how well or how 
inadequately customers are stocked. 
It ought to know where—and, if, 
possible, why—competition is cut- 
ting in. In at least some instances, 
it ought to know certain on-the- 
ground facts about credit risks. It 
ought to know, all the time, what 
the salesmen are doing—how many 
calls they are making from day 
to day, what the calls are accom- 
plishing, and what they are costing. 

These facts, it is generally 
agreed, are fundamental. Aside 
from the credit information—and 
on this point company policies dif- 
fer rather widely—these are facts 
for the assembling of which head- 
quarters usually depends on the 
salesmen. And for the reporting 
of these facts there are about as 
many plans as there are companies 
that travel salesmen. 

In this instance, of course, “plan” 
is merely a single word for printed 
form. In the matter of printed 
forms, management likes standard- 
ization—likes it well enough, in 
fact, not only to aspire to stand- 
ardize all the forms within a busi- 
ness, but also to pattern them, if 
possible, upon a_ standardized 
scheme imported from somewhere 
outside the business. And that idea 
almost never works. 

It is natural to look upon a 
printed form—whether it be for 
salesmen’s reports or for anything 
else—as a thing complete and per- 
fect and permanent. Yet in all the 
papery paraphernalia of an enter- 
prise there is no card, or slip, or 
sheet, whatever its color, or size, 
or purpose, that dares claim immu- 
nity from revision. 

Forms aren’t sacred. Treat them 
as if they were something as basic 
as the Constitution and they take 
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3.5 readers per home. Seventy per cent of Country Gentleman families 
own homes, 86% own motor cars. They live in, or within easy reach 
of, important trading centers. 

The time your salesmen spend in this 40% of the national market 
can be made more productive by advertising in The Country Gentleman. 
Experience demonstrates that advertising in The Country Gentleman is an 
adequate approach—even if used all alone. And it costs but 34 cents 
1 homefper family for a full page advertisement in The Country Gentleman every 
wn andgmonth for a year. 
> to do 
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on new and surprising accomplish- 
ments. They paralyze procedure, 
and then proceed. to embalm it. 

Report-forms for salesmen ought 
to be tailor-made. They ought to be 
designed to bring to headquarters 
the specific kinds of information 
that headquarters definitely needs. 
They ought to be fashioned to fit 
current circumstances. As circum- 
tances change, they ought to be 
revised. 

And now, another point: 

Often it is desirable to maintain 
at headquarters a running record 
of sales, broken down as to cer- 
tain classifications. It may be wise 
for the sales manager to keep him- 
self informed, constantly, about 
what kinds or sizes or styles of 
merchandise are selling, and where, 
and what kinds are lagging. 

In some instances it is the prac- 
tice, in this connection, to convert 
a part of each salesman into a 
statistician. Thus, in his daily or 
weekly report he is required to set 
down, in neat little rectangles pro- 
vided for that purpose, his day’s 
or his week’s totals of sales of 
Products A, B, C, D and so on to 
about K, in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 and so 
on to about 9, and perhaps in colors 
that range the spectrum from New 
Deal Red to Nira Ultra-violet. 

Possibly there are organizational 
set-ups in which no other method 
is feasible; possibly there are cir- 
cumstances in which there is no 
alternative to burdening the sales- 
man’s report—and the salesman— 
with the gathering of these ramified 
facts and facets. 

Yet they can be drawn from 
other sources. They can be tapped, 
for instance, from the incoming 
stream of orders, or from the out- 
going stream of invoices. They can 
be fauceted from any information- 
font that an accountant calls an 


oe 


Better Business Bureau Planned 


for Montgomery, Ala. 

The board of directors of the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Chamber of Commerce 
have decided to organize a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for that city. Roland 
Nachman, president, has appointed Earl 
P. Andrews, Harry Dandziger, Leo 
Klein, A. H. Britt, Neal Collins and 
Sidney Levy as members of a com- 
mittee to establish the Bureau. 
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“original entry.” And then, right in 
the office, and without bothering the 
salesman at all, they can be boiled 
and brewed and mixed and stewed 
by persons who really enjoy mak- 
ing medicine over numbers. 

The job can even be done me- 
chanically. 

There are machines, weird and 
awesome things, to which the tabu- 
lation of a day’s sales, or a week’s, 
or a month’s, by as many classifica- 
tions as a mathematician could 
think up if he sat up all night, is 
just a warm-up. 

And there are more modest 
methods that are mechanical, partly. 
One such method—a new applica- 
tion of an old expedient—revolves 
around what is called a “peg- 
board.” This method, recently in- 
stalled, incidentally, by the Horn & 
Hardart Company in New York 
to tabulate sales by stores and by 
commodities, may be stepped-up by 
linking it to calculating machines. 
But it works with a worth-while 
degree of efficiency, also, when the 
figuring is done “by hand.” 

Business may ebb and flow, and 
prospects may become customers 
and customers may become recip- 
ients of letters saying, “You don’t 
owe us a cent, but we wish you 
did.” But salesmen will continue 
to like to sell. Because that is the 
way salesmen are built, they will 
continue to dislike to figure. 

It is doubtful if an excecs of 
figure work ever really ruined a 
good producer; and the reason is 
that if figuring interferes with his 
selling, the good producer will 
throw away his pen. 

Hence, it would seem fair to as- 
sume that the salesman’s report 
ought to be so designed that it will 
get from him only those basic facts 
that headquarters cannot assemble 
otherwise—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


New Denver Advertising 
Agency 


Shaw-Betts, Inc., has been incorporated 
to conduct an advertising business with 
offices at 810 Fourteenth St. Building, 
Denver, Colo. E. O. Shaw for the last 
four years has been vice-president of 
Byrum-Shaw-Reaves, Inc., and Robert 
J. Betts for the last two years has been 
vice-president of the Union Refining 
Company. 
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The Passing of the Scoop 


How Borden Is Merchandising a New Ice Cream Development 


ACKAGING has had its in- 

fluence on the ice cream business 
in the sale of bricks and specialties, 
but in the sale of bulk cream, 
which makes up the major portion 
of the ice cream manufacturer's 
volume, it has up until now made 
no startling reformation. Yet the 
bulk end of the business has al- 
ways presented serious merchan- 
dising problems. Probably the 
chief problem involved is the 
shrinkage experienced by dealers 
in serving ice cream from bulk 
cans at the fountain. While the 
degree of this shrinkage can be -cut 
down by proper dipping practice, 
the fact that there is a shrinkage 
looms in the mind of the dealer as 
a source of diminishing profit—a 
state of mind which is opposed to 
the best efforts in selling ice cream 
to the customer. 

Then, again, there is no practical 
way to determine when a scoop is 
full. It may contain 10 to 20 per 
cent more ice cream than the foun- 
tain proprietor intends. Another 
problem in present methods of sell- 
ing bulk ice cream is that there is 
no way for the customer to know 
whose brand he is eating, an un- 
known ice cream can be slipped 
into a brand manufacturer’s cabinet 


by a “bootlegger.” Manufacturers 
of well-known brands naturally 
want customers to know what they 
are eating and, conversely, do not 
want to be blamed for the poor 
quality of a substituted brand. 

Gus G. Kinderwater, general 
manager of the Borden Ice Cream 
Division, felt that these problems 
could be solved in a practicable 
and profitable way. Accordingly, 
early last fall arrangements were 
effected between the Borden Com- 
pany and Vogt Instant Freezers, 
Inc., of Louisville, Ky., to see 
what could be done. 

It was agreed that a readily 
identified, scrupulously sanitary in- 
dividual ice cream service for 
fountain use was the one inevitable 
answer. 

Certain specifications for any 
changes that were made were set 
up: Manufacturer and dealer must 
realize a profit; the new individual 
service must at least be as con- 
venient to serve as bulk ice cream 
scooped from the can; it must be 
adaptable to all forms of fountain 
specialties from the ice cream cone, 
the soda and sundae to the banana 
split and the chocolate malted 
milk; it had to be attractive in 
shape and size to the consumer’s 





A window display built around the new product, Melorol 
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eye; it had to retain its quality 
under practical conditions includ- 
ing shipment and holding for the 
necessary period in cabinets. 

The activities of the Vogt Com- 
pany, the Borden Company and a 
committee which was appointed to 
co-operate in making this change 
have resulted in a product trade- 
marked Melorol ice cream. This 
product takes the form of an in- 
dividually wrapped cylindrical ser- 
vice 1% inches in diameter and 
approximately two inches long. It 
is wrapped the round way with two 
over-lapping sections of heavy pa- 
per clearly marked “Melorol.” 
There is a convenient tab on each 
section of the wrapper, easily 
seized in the fingers of one hand 
to unwrap the Melorol. 

This product meets the specifi- 
cations outlined. It can be served 
more quickly than bulk ice cream 
with a scoop. The dealer knows 
exactly what he pays for each ser- 
vice, he knows what he gets for it, 
there is no chance of shrinkage or 
accidental over-service. Further- 
more, the dealer can serve Melorol 
at the creamy, soft stage which 
consumers universally like best. 
This gives a dealer a substantial 
saving on the current used for re- 
frigeration, no dripping scoop is 
dipped in a cabinet where Melorols 
are kept, no water falls on the ice 
cream to form chunks of ice. 
Furthermore, and of vital impor- 
tance in today’s market, a dealer 
uses the same cabinet and equip- 
ment to sell the new product as he 
has used in the past nor does its 
introduction involve any additional 
investment on the dealer’s part. 

The new products having been 
successfully designed to appeal to 
the dealer, the next question was 
to determine the consumer’s judg- 
ment on it. Before it was intro- 
duced in the city of Detroit, thou- 
sands of people were given an 
opportunity to sample it. Their 
reactions were highly satisfactory. 


+ 
New Account to M. G. Miller 


The American Hair & Felt Company, 
Chicago, industrial felt and railroad car 
insulation, has appointed M. Glen Miller, 
advertising agency of that city, to han- 
dle its advertising. 


Aug. 17, 1933 


Made with the same ingredients 
as are used in most all good ice 
cream, the new Melorol was de- 
clared to be smoother and cream- 
ier. This resultant added quality in 
the new cream has been taken by the 
makers as the theme of consumer 
merchandising and advertising. 

In merchandising the product in 
Detroit, the most effective method 
was found to get the dealer and 
then the consumer to sample it. It 
was assumed that the public inter- 
est was in getting better quality 
and greater value for its money. 
Therefore, the quality story was 
brought out by a well-advertised 
series of taste tests conducted 
among groups of consumers well 
known to the community. Each 
of these consumer tests was certi- 
fied as authentic by the president of 
the Detroit Home Economics As- 
sociation. 

The new type ice cream has also 
made distribution to dealers easier 
than was possible under the old 
methods. It is sold to the dealer 
by the bundle (ninety-five to the 
bundle), two of which conveni- 
ently fit a five-gallon hole in the 
dealer’s cabinet. This does away 
with the expense, labor and con- 
fusion of the ice cream can, its 
transportation, washing and main- 
tenance. There is nothing but the 
manufacturer’s price to: be re- 
turned by the dealer after he has 
received a bundle. 

The new product is now being 
advertised heavily in New York. 
Both the Horton and Reid di- 
visions of Borden are using news- 
paper space. Horton also uses 
color rotogravure advertising and 
radio. 

Thus far the new ice cream is 
being sold only in Detroit and 
New York. Under the name of 
the Vogt Processes, Inc., business- 
paper advertising is also being used 
with the idea of having other man- 
ufacturers throughout the country 
adopt the process. 


+ 


Haire Appoints Davidson 

E. W. Davidson, who has been with 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
has joined the Haire Publications, New 
York, as editor of the Crockery and 
Glass Journal. 
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Microphone in Chain Store; Sales 
Meeting Listens In 


Actual Conversation of Girl with Customer—and Not Stage Talk, 
Either—Is NELA Park Feature 


‘THE seventeen division manag- 
ers of the Incandescent Lamp 
Department of the General Elec- 
tric Company met at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, to discuss new sales 
plans and policies, engineering and 
technical developments, as well as 
forthcoming advertising and sales 
promotion plans. 

A part of the sales promotion 
department’s end of the program 
consisted of a discussion of chain- 
store merchandising plans. The 
division managers, who are in ab- 
solute charge of their territories, 
and have a thousand and one 
things to do, seldom, if ever, have 
the opportunity to study actual 
chain-store merchandising condi- 
tions, leaving that phase of the 
work to their contact men. 

The company wanted to demon- 
strate just how the display and 
promotional material it furnishes 
chain stores assists them in selling 
lamps. But an ordinary staged 
“skit” wouldn’t do. Something 
with more realism was wanted. 

H. Freeman Barnes, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Incandes- 
cent Lamp Department, finally hit 
upon an idea. 

He would broadcast to the divi- 
sion managers in conference, by 
remote control, a series of actual 
chain-store lamp sales, direct from 
a chain store! 

A real microphone was installed 
on the lamp counter of one of 
Cleveland’s prominent chain stores. 
In order to allay any stage fright 
on the part of the sales girl behind 
the counter, she was told that the 
microphone was simply an instru- 
ment placed there to permit a 
“noise test” of the store interior, 
and that she was to carry on her 
work as though it were not there 
at all. 

Standing off to one side, and un- 
noticed by either the sales clerk 
or the customers, was J. H. 
Wright, of the company’s adver- 


tising agency, who, by means of a 
lapel microphone, carried on a run- 
ning description of the actions of 
the sales clerk and her lamp cus- 
tomers. No “stooges” were em- 
ployed. Everything was real. 
Promptly at 10:30 on the morn- 
ing of July 20, Mr. Barnes, who 
in his talk had led up to the radio 





demonstration, announced what was 
going to take place. A buzz of 
excitement swept the conference 
room. Then over the air and 
through the loud speakers came 
the voice of Mr. Wright, who de- 
scribed the scene at the chain store. 

After a moment or two, a stout 
woman customer walked up to the 
lamp counter and inquired about 
lamps. Mr. Wright halted his de- 
scription as soon as the clerk and 
customer began conversing, to per- 
mit their voices to come through. 
The customer asked several ques- 
tions concerning the kind of lamp 
bulb she should have in her living- 
room, and after making a purchase, 
passed on. 

The next customer was a tall, 
heavily built man, who, according 
to Wright, resembled Firpo, the 
former Argentine heavyweight pu- 
gilistic threat. He wanted a “bigga 
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da bulb,’ for the basement. His 
conversation with the lamp clerk 
came over the air as clearly as did 
the others. 

Several more lamp sales were 
described and “listened in on” by 
the division managers. Some of the 
sales transactions were of the ordi- 
nary type, others humorous. All 
were interesting. At the conclusion 
of the broadcast, which lasted 
about twenty-five minutes, every- 
one present applauded the ingenuity 
and realism of the stunt. 

The Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric plans to use a 
similar demonstration at one of its 
distributor conventions in the near 
future. 


= 


Aug. 17, 1933 


The accompanying photograph 
shows one of the actual sales being 
made during the broadcast. The 
photographer was stationed some 
little distance away, and neither the 
clerk nor the customer was aware 
of his presence, or that of Mr. 
Wright, who was carefully hidden 
from view. The counter micro- 
phone is just a little to the right of 
the twin socket which is holding 
two lamps. 

Others who are seeking con 
stantly for something novel and 
realistic to feature at conferences 
and conventions might be inter- 
ested in this idea, which proved 
one of the biggest high-spots oi 
the entire convention. 


+ 


A Frank Appeal for Loyalty 


UTSTANDING in_ its in- 

dividuality is the form and 
substance of an advertising mes- 
sage addressed to the people of 
St. Louis, by M. H. Cahill, chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, St. Louis, more 
readily identified and affectionately 
known to the people of the South- 
west as “Katy.” The Katy, he 
frankly states in his advertising 
message, is in trouble. 

Though it bluntly acknowledges 
an emergency and it advertises its 
appeal for co-operation, its plea 
is not a supplication. Proudly, 
Mr. Cahill sets forth the history 
of the railroad, its record of ac- 
complishment, its contribution to 
the upbuilding of the Southwest, 
its intimate influence on the lives 
of the pioneers and the descen- 
dants of these pioneers. His signed 
statement is inspirational and at 
the same time a challenge to the 
people whose fortunes are inter- 
twined with the fight which Katy 
is making against the odds of de- 
clining revenues. 

What can these people do to 
help? Mr. Cahill’s explanation is 
simple. Help Katy to get every 
ounce of freight, every passenger 
moving in or out of the Great 
Southwest. It asks this help, to 


quote his message, “not in a spirit 

of humble supplication, but as a 
self-sustaining, compact and pio- 
neering institution with a record, 
including the present depression, 
that challenges the imagination of 
any man who loves a courageous 
and winning battle.” 

In space which parallels this 
moving plea for co-operation, sug- 
gestions are made for putting into 
action the support that is asked. 
St. Louisans are told they can do 
three things: Ship freight via 
Katy and ride its trains; second, 
boost Katy on every opportunity, 
and third, “when you hear about 
movements of freight or know of 
people who intend to travel, see, 
phone or write the nearest Katy 
employee—for every Katy man 
and woman is in this fight, eager 
and anxious to pass on informa- 
tion to proper officials.” 

The page advertisement includes 
a coupon, headed “T’ll do my bit 
for Katy.” Readers are asked to 
check any or all of these points of 
information: 


Count on my support in your good 
fight led by Mr. Cahill. 7 

See me about routing freight via Katy. 

I am planning a trip to ee me 
and help make arrangements. 

Get in touch with me for information 
that may be of value. You agree to 
keep confidential. 
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Capper Bill Seen as Powerful Aid 
to Honest Advertising 


National Law Could Do Much Toward Stopping Reprehensible Practices 
in Local Merchandising 


By T. M. Overley 


Manager, Better Business Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The more I have thought about 
the Printers’ INK statute as a 
Federal law, the more I am sold 
on its advantages. I believe its 
restraining effect will be of far 
greater value than that of local 
laws because of the greater respect 
that is generally held for Federal 
regulation. The haphazard pros- 
ecutions that exist in many local 
courts do not create for it the re- 
spect that it should have. 

About one successful prosecu- 
tion of a local advertiser properly 
publicized will have a most salu- 
tary effect upon others. In ad- 
dition to this it will enable one to 
handle national advertising as it’s 
not possible to handle it now be- 
cause of the ability of large na- 
tional advertisers to “get by” with 
impunity just because they can 
dominate through large advertis- 
ing appropriations. 

I can also foresee the elimination 
of questionable medical quackery 
advertising, home-work schemes 
and a host of others that syndicate 
their advertisements throughout 
the country into many cities where 
there is no Better Business Bureau 
or other organization.in a position 
to cope with them. Even in our 
cities where there are Bureaus we 
are helpless unless we have the co- 
operation of the newspapers to re- 
fuse such trash. ‘ 

There are publications that are 
existing largely by catering to this 
type of stuff to whom there is no 
use whatever to appeal for co- 
operation, Every legitimate pub- 
lication in the country should be 
wholeheartedly in favor of this 
statute, for it should bring greater 
advertising revenue to them and 
lessen the unfair competition that 
they are compelled to meet at the 
present time. 
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I am most hopeful that this law 
will be interpreted to take care 
of the case of a department store 
that advertises in a newspaper that 
has an interstate circulation, even 
though only a few copies of it go 
outside of the State. 

For example: The basic circula- 
tion of a newspaper covers the 
immediate vicinity. It has some 
subscribers, however, in other 
States. A local department store 
that cares little for its reputation 
for clean advertising, consistently 
inserts misleading or deceptive ad- 
vertisements. The store does only 
a local business and cannot be said 
to do an interstate business. If 
this law will cover such a case as 
this it will enable us to do things 
with local advertising that we have 
never been able to do before, be- 
cause the restraining effect of a 
possible Federal prosecution will, 
I believe, do more than even an 
— prosecution under the State 
aw. 


Responsibility of the 
Publication 


Personally, I would like to see 
the law include the publication it- 
self when such publication know- 
ingly accepts deceptive advertising. 
I realize the difficulty of this and 
the publishers have many argu- 
ments in their favor against such 
a provision. As it stands, we are 
wholeheartedly in favor of it and 
have so expressed ourselves di- 
rectly to Senator Capper, sponsor 
of the bill. 

We think you deserve a lot of 
credit for what you have done in 
this connection, and want you to 
know that if we can do anything 
to be of help in the matter we 
wish you would suggest it. 

T. M. Overtey, 
Manager. 
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PATTERN 


RGANIZED national advertisers, through their 

spokesmen, have continually advocated higher 
subscription prices as tending to create a better type 
of circulation with greater purchasing power. 


















The circulation of the Press-Scimitar is ample in 
quantity—with a tremendous improvement in quality. 


Advertisers now can buy the complete evening-reading 
time of Memphis families at only twenty cents a line. 


@ An extensive program of editorial expan- 
sion has been put into effect, including 
complete regional and national coverage of 
financial news and greatly increased space 
for society news and household features. 
The Associated Press service has been added 
to that of the United Press, NEA, and 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 


Press-Scimitar 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 






ecerees-now ian 230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 











P. I.’s Slogan Clearing House 


Tue Carey LABORATORIES 
CorPORATION 
HutcHINnson, KANSAS 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Under date of May 29, 1933, we 
registered with you the slogan, “Be 
True to Your Teeth or They'll Be 
False to You.” We used this slogan 
in radio advertising extensively prior 
to the date of our registration think- 
ing that it was entirely new as far 
as its use in advertising is con- 
cerned, a member of our staff hav- 
ing read it previously in one of the 
humorous weeklies or monthlies. He 
does not recall exactly which pub- 
lication. 

We have a letter from Lehn & 
Fink Products Company advising 


that they used the same slogan dur- 
ing a radio campaign in 1932 over 
a period of thirty weeks, in connec- 
tion with Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

We have no reason to doubt their 
statement and this being the case 
we would be very glad to have you 
make such correction in PRINTERS’ 
Ink as you think necessary and we 
will of course discontinue its use. 

R. G. Srreeter, 
Advertising Manager. 


TELEGRAM 
Cincinnati, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you tell who if anyone owns 
slogan The Taste Tells. Please wire 
collect. 

Procter & Coruier Co. 





ERE are two examples of how 

the Printers’ INK Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases 
works for the interest of advertis- 
ers. 

When_ the Carey Laboratories 
Corporation, applied for registra- 
tion of “Be True to Your Teeth 
or They'll Be False to You,” it was 
published with other additions to 
our file in the July 20 issue of 
Printers’ INK. It was in this way 
that Lehn & Fink knew about it. 
By writing to the Carey Laborator- 
ies about the use of the slogan for 
Pebeco Tooth Paste this unneces- 
sary duplication in slogan use is 
now being avoided. 


Death of R. E. Battison 


Ralph E. Battison, account executive 
with the San Francisco office of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., died in that city 
recently as a result of an automobile 
collision. He joined McCann-Erickson 
in 1923, shortly following his gradua- 
tion from college. He had been a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco staff since 1926. 





Paul MacNamara with 
“Vogue” 


Paul MacNamara, for five years a 
member of the advertising staff of The 
Spur, has joined the advertising staff of 

ogue, New York, 


+ 
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Immediately after the receipt of 
the telegram from Procter & Col- 
lier, a telegram was dispatched 
with the information that “The 
Taste Tells” has been registered by 
the Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 
cago for Puritan Ham—also that 
“The Taste Tells the Tale” had 
been registered by the Spark-Lin- 
Ale Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

There is no charge for register- 
ing slogans or for verifying the 
originality of a phrase that is being 
considered. The file maintained is 
the most complete one that is avail- 


able. New slogans are constantly 
being included—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

- 


Bosch Advances Roy Davey 
Roy Davey has been appointed radio 
sales manager of the United American 
Bosch Corporation, Springfield, Mass., 
succeeding George Stackman, resigned. 
Mr. Davey, who has been with the com- 
pany for thirteen years, will continue to 
direct advertising and sales promotion 
activities. 





Owen Reynolds Joins 


Alco-Gravure 
Owen Reynolds, for‘ many years with 
the Art Gravure Corporation, is now 
with the New York sales department of 
Alco-Gravure, Inc., New York. 
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W: take pleasure in 


announcing the election 


of 


HYLAND L. HODGSON 


as 


Vice President and Treasurer 
and a Director of this 
Corporation 


J. M. MATHES 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising 
122 East 42nd St., New York 
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ANOTHER STRIDE 





ACH year since their inception, the MODERN 
MAGAZINES have moved ahead. Each year has 
brought new readers, new advertisers, new records of 

. Now MODERN announces a new advance. 


@ Effective with the January 1934 issue, MODERN MAG- 
AZINES will consis of MODERN SCREEN, RADIO 
STARS, and MODERN ROMANCES, and will guarantee ad 
vertisers 1,050,000 net paid jon at a page rate of 
$1,900. This low rate ($1.80 per -1000) is in effect 
only until October Ist, 1933, for all 1934 issues, and after 
that date changes to $2,100 per page ($2.00 per-page-per- 
1000). 


= All ~ wee members of the MODERN MAGAZINES unit 

cessful publications. MODERN SCREEN and 
RADIO STARS ¢ each have the largest guaranteed circulations 
in their respective fields, and MODERN ROMANCES has al- 
most doubled its audience im the past three years. 


@ All three magazines circulate in the rich, concentrated city 
markets on a 100% voluntary sales basis (99.9% single copy) 
ne ee Oe Cee a oe 


McLellan Stores Co., McCrory Stores Corp., G. C. Murphy 
Co., Grand-Silver-Metropolitan Stores, and American News Co 


@ Despite reduced lists and reduced appropriations, the num. 
ber of advertisers in MODERN MAGAZINES increases con 


combine to oe manufa: 

MODERN MAGAZINES 
extremely effective. 

@ Direct your selling ef 
forts at the million families 
who comprise the MOD 
ERN MAGAZINES mar 
ket by placing an order no» 
at the low rates which are 
in effect until October first 


NEW 
ADVERTISERS IN 
MODERN 
MAGAZINES 
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More Power to Your Advertising Dollar! 
MODERN MAGAZINES’ RATES 


(in effect until Oct. Ist, 1933) 


Line Rote $ 475 
(Milline $4.52) 

One Column 670.00 
(Cost per M A) 

Twe Columns 1340.00 
(Cost per M: $1.28) 

One P 1900 00 
(Cost per M: $1.80) 

2nd & 3rd Covers 3325.00 
(Cost per M: $3.16) 

4th Cover 4275.00 


(Cost per M: $4.07) 


1,050,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


- May, 


MODERN SCREEN e@ 

















RADIO STARS ° 




















NOTE: The little 
| might just as 
well be a bar chart. 
She is in exact scale 
with the growth of 
MODERN MAGA- 
ZINES. 
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an e@e In bad times or good 
~ om times, MODERN MAGAZINES 
toga move steadily ahead, and the 
ome Modern Market grows steadily 
—s larger, increasingly more impor- 
XZINES tant in the selling plans of 
ding « America's leading advertisers 
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“Island Stores” Developing New 
Shopping Habits 


“Shopping from the Car” for a Wide Variety of Products Pioneered by 
Sellers of Automotive Accessories 


By Arthur H. Dreher 


HE latest advance in gasoline 

and oil service station merchan- 
dising, the “island store,” may be 
the forerunner of a new trend in 
buying habits. 

Service stations are, primarily, 
dispensers of necessities—gasoline 
and oil. The motorist drives in and 
asks for what he wants. Recently, 
however, there has been general 
recognition of the opportunity to 
sell other merchandise to the 
motorist while he is stopping at 
the gasoline pump. And in spite 
of the fact that the selling job in 
many cases has undoubtedly been 
mediocre, the results have been re- 
markably profitable. 

The first essential of successful 
retail merchandising is to draw 
people into the store. Once the 
prospective customer has been at- 
tracted into the store, the rest is 
largely a matter of salesmanship. 

There are approximately 27,000,- 
000 automobile owners in the 
United States, most of whom drive 
in at filling stations almost every 
day to buy gasoline; once they are 
in they can be sold other merchan- 
dise. 

A beginning has been made in a 
new trend. How far it will go re- 
mains to be seen. Undoubtedly it 
offers a great opportunity to alert 
merchandisers of a great variety 
of products. 

There were, in 1929, according 
to the Bureau of Census, 122,524 
filling stations, not including gaso- 
line pumps in garages, parking 
stations, motor car and used-car 
dealers’ establishments, and acces- 
sory shops. Classified as filling 
stations that sell also tires and 
accessories were 26,775, and sta- 
tions handling candy, lunch, tobac- 
co, groceries or other merchandise, 
were given as 42,011. 

A year ago the “island store”— 
the glass-and-steel enclosed display 
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cabinet on the “pump island” of 
the service station—was new. 
There were perhaps a thousand in 
use in the United States. Today, 
at many of the better class sta- 
tions, these display cabinets are 
almost as common as_ gasoline 
pumps. But the surface has only 
been scratched. 

There is a distinct trend in the 
direction of the “shopping from 
the car” habit. For some mysteri- 
ous reason the motorist is in a 
hurry. Nobody knows why; he 
has plenty of time. But he is in a 
hurry, and the alert merchandiser 
who gets him “on the go” is get- 
ting somewhere. 

Automotive accessories ? Yes ; and 
other merchandise—razor blades, 
shaving cream, tooth brushes, den- 


tal cream, lotion, mouth wash, 
candy bars, feminine requisites, 
cigarettes, golf balls, chewing 


gum, and whatnot. And if these, 
why not the cereal for tomorrow 
morning’s breakfast—the steak for 
tonight’s dinner? 

Have these items been success- 
fully sold from island stores? 
Some of them, from some stores. 
Golf balls, for example, on main 
highways near golf courses, but 
not elsewhere. 


Other Products as 
Possibilities 

Island stores are operating prof- 
itably in the sale of automotive 
accessories and allied merchandise, 
and some of them in the sale of 
entirely unrelated merchandise. 
And roadside stands are success- 
fully selling farm produce. Why 
not other foodstuffs, and a wide 
variety of day-to-day necessities? 
Witness the success of the drug 
store “curb service.” 

The motorist drives up to the 
filling-station merchant’s door or 
into his yard. The motorist has 
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certain need’. The merchant has 
the merchandise to supply the need. 
The sale is made. Perhaps we 
should say the purchase is made. 
Anyhow, it is quite simple. And, 
as is the case when he goes into a 
department store, the consumer 
buys more if he is met with a good 
job of salesmanship. He is in a 
receptive mood because here he 
can do his shopping from the car; 
there is no parking problem in- 
volved. 

A Mid-Western operator of a 
string of service stations in a met- 
ropolitan area reports that a 
month’s gross sales of accessories 
amounted to an average of $325.02 
a station and that in addition the 
station’s average gasoline gallon- 
age was 15,467. The accessory 
sales therefore amounted to ap- 
proximately 2 cents to each gallon 
of gasoline that was sold. 

Statistics show that the average 
driver will drive 12,000 miles a 
year and that the average car will 
travel fifteen miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. The average motor- 
ist, therefore, uses 800 gallons of 
gasoline in a year. If his outlay 
for accessories is 2 cents to each 
gallon of gasoline used, this 
amounts to about $16 a year. 
Widely mentioned estimates are 
higher—that the average motorist 
spends from $20 to $25 a year for 
accessories. 


Location and Type of 
Items Important 


We may infer from our 2 cents 
a gallon figure that the station 
operator who sells 20,000 gallons 
of gasoline in a month should be 
able to add to his gross sales the 
sum of $400 for accessories. How 
much more he could add by offer- 
ing incidental-purchase merchan- 
dise not related to motoring but 
satisfying the needs of motorists— 
such, for instance, as razor blades, 
golf balls, shaving cream, tooth 
brushes, or whatnot—will depend, 
of course, upon the location and 
the judicious selection of items. 

Contributing also to the results 
will be the manner of display. The 
chain operator just referred to re- 
ported that the average sales of 
accessories sold at other stations in 
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the same chain, but which did not 
have display cases, were $60 a 
month, or only 20 per cent of the 
sales in stations equipped with 
island-store display cabinets. 

Automotive and petroleum trade 
journals quote many specific in- 
stances of greatly increasing sales 
volume and profit of service sta- 
tions which are supplementing 
their gasoline and oil business with 
the merchandising of automotive 
accessories, and in many cases 
other merchandise, food products, 
and specialties. 


Progress of 
the Roadside Stand 


In estimating the possibilities in 
the merchandising of products 
other than automotive accessories, 
one should not overlook what has 
been done in roadside stands gen- 
erally. Statistics show that such 
stands are doing 17 per cent of 
the restaurant business of the coun- 
try, 14 per cent of the confection- 
ery business, and more than 13 per 
cent of the bottled beverage busi- 
ness. In addition, a large volume 
of business is done by small stands 
in front of many farm homes. It 
is generally estimated that in 1930 
roadside stands did a business of a 
half billion dollars. 

That the motorist responds to 
the attractive display of merchan- 
dise in island stores and roadside 
stands has been conclusively 
proved, and that there exist oppor- 
tunities for the profitable extension 
of these merchandising activities 
cannot be doubted. 

Shopping from the car has been 
developed to an intensive degree 
on the Pacific Coast where day-to- 
day needs of the average household 
are being supplied in drive-in shop- 
ping centers just as the motorist 
in many other communities 
throughout the country obtains 
everything that is needed for the 
car in “super service stations.” At 
these drive-in centers, grouped with 
the filling station one finds groc- 
ery, bakery and meat stores, deli- 
catessen shops, drug stores, soda 
fountains, and other specialty 
shops, where purchases can be 
made without getting out of the 
car. 
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From here on is likely a period in Ameri- 
can business favoring the Merchandisingly 
Alert—giving them a fair market for a 
good product—a return on their invest- 


ment of brains, money and action. 


If you have advertising to sell these manu- 
facturers, now is the time to tell them your . 
story. Printers’ INk’s editorial structure 
naturally attracts those most likely to see 
this opportunity—the very ones first to be 
on your live prospect or even your cus- 
tomer list—the Merchandisingly Alert. 


The chiseler, the price cutter, the sleepy- 
eyed one who waits for orders to drift in 
—such are not attracted to the reading of 
PRINTERS’ INK. Here you get the highest 
concentration of firms and men who count 
in the use of advertising—the highest 
coverage with the least waste and cost 
anywhere available. 


Now, in a rising market of advertising 
activity by these concerns, you who sell 
advertising can best advertise yourselves. 


























Diapers Unlimited 


HEN a young Cleveland 
father found no reinforce- 
ments to his young infant son’s 
comfort one cold night, he started 
thinking. The result is Diaper Hy- 
giene Unlimited, Cleveland. Babies 
can now wear hygienically laun- 
dered diapers delivered to the door 
daily by white-uniformed drivers. 
“We estimate the average diaper 
consumption for infants is three 
dozen a day,” says Earl Hills, 
manager. The concern has been 
named “unlimited,” Mr. Hill ex- 
plains, because the supply available 
to each mother is just that. 
“Tt costs the mother no more to 
order six dozen diapers a day than 


— 


Quick Service When It 
Was Needed 


McGraw-Hitt Pusiisuinc Co., Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Last Saturday we were up against it. 
Before 10 o’clock this Tuesday morning 
we needed all the information we could 
lay our hands on in regard to co-opera- 
tive selling. We were interested princi- 
pally in the results obtained through col- 
laborative selling of competing products 
that go into the home. 

We sent an S.O.S. to you, apologizing 
for giving you only a few hours’ notice. 
Monday morning’s first mail brought us 
a bibliography of everything the Print- 
ers’ Ink Publications have published 
along this line during the last four years 
—just the information we needed. This 
morning we received clippings from back 
issues that were missing from our 
Printers’ Inx files. 

We thank you for the fine and prompt 
co-operation you have given us. 

H. A. Haworth, 
Advertising Department. 


New Buffalo Business 


Albert A. Bowman and Nathaniel J. 
Block have organized Bowman & Block, 
Inc., an advertising business, with head- 
quarters at 1245 Niagara Street, Buffalo. 
Mr. Bowman has been associated in the 
dry goods field. Mr. Block has been 
a member of the advertising staff of 
the Buffalo Times. 


Appointed by Johnson Oil 


Charles Booth, formerly Chicago rep- 
resentative of Advertising Age, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Johnson Oil Refining Company, Chicago. 
He was at one time with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, at Chicago. 


— 
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three dozen,” he continued, “and 
that’s where twins reap a dividend. 
Every diaper is washed four times 
in soft water suds, rinsed seven 
times and thoroughly sterilized. It 
then is dried by washed, cooled 
and filtered air, folded by gloved 
hands under violet ray sunlight, 
completely wrapped and sealed in 
air-tight Cellophane.” 

Right now the firm has an in- 
ventory of 36,000 diapers, sufficient 
quantity to accommodate 1,000 of 
the city’s infants. 

The company maintains six reg- 
istered nurses on its staff instead 
of salesmen. They are sent out 
only on inquiry. 


+ 
RCA Victor Appointments 


M. F. Burns, formerly division sales 
manager at Chicago, for RCA Radiotron 
Company, Inc., and E. T. Cunningham, 
Inc., has been appointed merchandising 
manager of the RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., with headquarters at Camden, 
N. J., according to E. A, Nichols, vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
RCA Victor Company. The administering 
of sales policies and supervision over 
trade relations will be among Mr. Burns’ 
duties. E. J. Hendrickson has been ap- 
pointéd manager of manufacturers’ sales, 
with headquarters at Detroit. C. Lloyd 
Enger has been made manager of a 
separate division which has been created 
for motion pictures, transcriptions and 
special recordings. Edward Wallerstein 
has been appointed manager of record 
sales. 


Death of C. L. Fisher 


Clarence Lee Fisher, long engaged in 
advertising work in St. Louis died re- 
cently at that city, aged sixty-one. He 
had been treasurer of the Garrison- 
W. agner Printing Company since its or- 
ganization eighteen years ago, president 
of the Rapid Engraving Company and 
president of the Fisher-Wilson Adver- 
tising Company until it changed hands 
in 1928. He was also president of the 
Nehr-Whitehead Company. 


Brewery Account to Sharp 

The Lubeck Brewing Company, To- 
ledo, has appointed Ralph Sharp, 
Inc., Cleveland, to direct its advertising. 
Newspaper, outdoor and direct-mail ad- 
vertising will be used. 


Joins Hopcraft 
Lyle Young, formerly of the Voelker 
Printing Company, has joined the sales 
staff of Hopcraft & Company, Detroit, 
printing. 
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These Bulletins Help the Salesmen 
Really to Know Company 


Coopers, Inc., Mixes News, Gossip and Inspiration in Excellent Proportion 


By C. B. Larrabee 


“VWs use our weekly sales bul- 
letin,” says A. R. Kneibler, 
vice-president, Coopers, Inc., “as a 
formal means of talking with our 
salesmen at branch offices. We in- 
sist that each bulletin be inspira- 
tional, instructive, newsy. 

“We have taken the position 
during the period of depressed 
business that selling was our most 
important job, that the sales per- 
sonnel needed the best help we 
could give them. 

“During the last three years I 
have given my personal attention 
to those portions of each issue 
having to do with inspiration and 
instruction of salesmen. I have left 
the price details and the newsy 
items to others. 

“That the effort has been worth 
while is evidenced in many ways. 
After all, each salesman is the 
company in his territory. He is 
not only called upon to interpret 
our policies and to explain the fea- 
tures of our products to retailers, 
but he exerts a very definite influ- 
ence upon the viewpoint of the 
retailer. 

“Unwilling to cheapen our prod- 
uct and, therefore, unable to meet 
low-price demands, we have stressed 
styling, packaging and merchandis- 
ing ideas during the depression. 
With our bulletins soundly edited 
and their style releases carefully 
timed, we have aimed to cause the 
merchant to greet our representa- 
tive with ‘What have you new 
today to liven sluggish sales?’ or 
‘What does the house say about the 
possible merchandising shortage in 
the fall—or about putting on a sale 
in August before I pay the “floor 
—™ 

“In other words, we are con- 
vinced that a salesman whose point 
of view is carefully guided and 
whose samples always sparkle with 
a new touch here and there, is not 
only able to get his share of orders 


in a depressed market, but is also 
building good-will on the soundest 
possible basis.” 

Building on that platform, Coop- 
ers, Inc., has created many unusual 
and successful sales bulletins. 

The most striking single thing 
about these bulletins is the way 
they take every salesman into the 
firm’s confidence. The salesman 
out on the road is likely to feel 
pretty lonely at times as he hears 
about policies and plans that have 
been put into effect without his 
knowing why or without any possi- 
bility that he ever will know why. 


Posting Salesmen on 
National Happenings 


In addition to this, numerous 
events of national interest occur and 
the salesman has to draw his own 
conclusions, partially from what he 
reads and partially from the dis- 
torted gossip that he picks up 

s he goes about on the road. 
‘or instance, at the, present time 
hundreds of salesmen are misin- 
terpreting the National Industrial 
Recovery Act in their talks with 
dealers and other salesmen. 

The Coopers sales bulletins are 
based on the idea that it is wisest 
to take the salesman into the com- 
pany’s confidence. 

On July 26, for example, a 
seven-page bulletin was sent to 
salesmen covering developments 
under the Recovery Act. This, in- 
cidentally, was the second bulletin 
dealing with this Act. 

In this seven-page bulletin more 
than fifty questions were answered, 
telling the salesmen how they will 
be affected by the Cotton Textile 
Code. Every possible question that 
could enter a salesman’s mind is 
asked and answered. 

The salesmen are told how the 
wages and hour clauses will affect 
factory workers, how they will af- 
fect costs, how the salesmen are 
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n to help in policing the industry, 
, how the code will be enforced, 
what office hours the company will 
observe and other information of a 
similar nature. 
ion During the last two or three 
years the company has been of 
great help to its salesmen in put- 
ting them right on rumors concern- 
also ing the effect the depression will 
dest have on phases of their work. 
In addition, company policies are 
0p- explained, frequently when these 
sual policies will only have a minor 
effect on the salesman’s work. In 
hin other words, the company has 
ao taken the salesman into its confi- makes a 
he dence and has let him know how ° 
ha the business is being run. quick appeal 
feel On the news side, the bulletins 
ears concern themselves with many dif- to the 
have ferent things, chiefly, however, " 
his with new style and product devel- open-minded 
ossi- opments. . , 
why. One of the newsiest bulletins was and slowly 
issued early this year. In it is 
listed a number of new lines and 
the salesman is told how these new but surely 
‘rous lines will help them. Not many H 
r and details were given because a later wins the 
own announcement was expected, but . 
at he the salesman was given an advance skeptics. 
dis- showing, as it were, that made 
; up him feel he knew as much about 
road. these developments almost as if he 
time had been in the factory. 
nisin- Then followed a page and a half 
strial of personal items headed “Flashes 
with from the Front.” In these items 
were little gossipy notes concern- 
s are ing various members of the sales 
visest force, the kind of gossip that the 
com- salesman likes to get, the kind of 
ey that knits a sales organiza- 
le, a tion closely together. 
nt to Be 4 6 > cmeey oe ons HA WwW LEY 
ments the following bulletin, which is 
is, in- typical of the semi-inspirational 
alletin semi-news treatment of some of ADVERTISING 
the material in these bullétins: 
ie ese bal COMPANY 
vered, Changed business conditions have 
y will come upon all of us so suddenly INC. 
‘extile that our heads are fairly swimming. 
n that Mistakes were easy to make when 
ind is Yara — at _* height, and 
there was hardly anything that we : 
w the ee not do to get an order. Mis- 95 Madison Ave. 
ect takes are just as easy to make now, ; 
be but of an opposite character. New York City 
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ence in the world between the buy- 
ers’ market, from which we have 
just emerged, to the sellers’ market, 
into which we are just now entering. 
On the basis of an “eye for an eye,” 
those of us in the selling end of 
the business might find justification 
for the theory that we ought to 
begin now to push the buyers 
around a bit. Business men who 
have been taking a _ semi-annual 
mark-down in all their inventory, as 
they followed the price line down 
and down, might find plenty justifi- 
cation for a policy of pushing prices 
up even higher than current costs 
require. 

The salesman who has received 
short treatment from the buyer of a 
big Number 1 store might easily 
find pleasure in turning down an 
order from that buyer on the plea 
that we are sold up. 

But we all expect to live for a 
long while. We don’t know whether 
the present state of business is per- 
manent or not and it seems wise 
for each of us to conclude that the 
only safe policy to assume right 
now is one that aims toward the 
improvement of our situation in the 
months and years to follow. 

The company policy is going to 
be aimed toward the improvement 
of our distribution. We want sales- 
men who can properly and com- 
pletely represent the line. We want 
Coopers merchandise in the best 
stores in a representative way. We 
want to eliminate the careless busi- 
ness habits that depression years 
have brought—unjustified returns, 
profitless sales, unwarranted cancel- 
lations. We want to gradually break 
away from outlets that have proven 
undesirable. We want to simplify 
the line so that, as business ex- 
pands, we can render a satisfactory 
service. 

We want to keep the friends we 
have made and constantly add to 
their number. We want to avoid 
even the suspicion of arrogance—a 
frame of mind it is easy to get into 
when riding on top of the world. 
We want to use this sellers’ market 
era to get closer to our worth-while 
customers. We want to make good 
on the belief we have all held 
that because of the progressive and 
aggressive policies which we have 
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maintained during the last three 
lean years, we are now ready to 
come out Number 1 when the busi- 
ness wheel starts the other way. 

In this announcement of Coopers’ 
policy you may find the basis for 
your own future plans. 


On May 24 the bulletin was in 
two paragraphs and had this to 
say: 


DOES THIS COUNTRY FACE A 
MERCHANDISE SHORTAGE? 
WE THINK SO 


Every banker in the country has 
had one “theme song” now for 
three years. He sang it to every- 
body—high and low. When he sat 
on the driver’s seat, he sang it to 
the tune of “You’re in the Army 
Now.” Sitting, as a passenger on the 
back seat, he would use the tune 
of “Lead Kindly Light”—but the 
words were always the same—“Get 
that inventory down.” The result is 
there are no inventories. As busi- 
ness gains momentum it will be im- 
possible for production to fill the 
vacant shelves quickly enough and 
people are going to wait for their 
goods. 

We are telling you this now, so 
that you may begin to prepare your 
retailers for the time that soon may 
come, when the “yesterday” service 
they have been getting will pass. 
A discussion of this inventory on 
every call is good sales strategy. It 
is a good defense against complaints 
on service. We are just starting to 
feel the “pinch.” Before long every 
one will feel it. 


One other type of bulletin mate- 
rial is that which helps the sales- 
man in his planning and conduct of 
his work, 

An excellent example of this is 
found in a bulletin issued early 
this year which tells the salesman 
about intelligent preparation. This 
follows : 


Here is an outline for a piece of 
practical preparation that we want 
every salesman in the organization 
to follow. It is a customer study to 
be made in addition to your other 
planning on territory coverage, tim- 
ing, sample arrangement, new ac- 
count developments, etc. It involves 
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an analysis by commodities of your 
sales to every one of your customers 
in 1932. With this before you, you 
can then project, on the same set 
of sheets, what you propose to sell 
them in 1933 and work accordingly. 
Moreover, progress may be recorded 
during the season as “prospects” are 
turned into customers. 

We all realize that customer mor- 
tality has been severe during the 
last two seasons. More will prob- 
ably fall by the wayside in the next 
few months. It is a case of the 
“survival of the fittest”—the con- 
tinuance in business of only the 
shrewder, better financed merchants. 
It is tough to lose the old ones, but 
if they can’t pay their bills, we have 
no alternative. 

There are plenty left, however, 
who can pay, and they constitute 
our field. Many of these you already 
sell; many of them you don’t sell. 
You have plenty work to do on both 
classes. Those to whom you sell 
nothing are, of course, your pros- 
pects on whom you will naturally 
keep a constant bombardment of 
calls. New accounts are necessary. 
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But you will find that an organized 
campaign to sell old accounts more 
merchandise will pay big dividends 
on the effort. 

How many accounts have you who 
feature the entire Coopers line? 
How many accounts have you who 
feature three of your major items? 
How many have you that handle 
two of your lines in a big way? 
When you have completed the anal- 
ysis on the accompanying sheets 
you will get the correct answer to 
these questions. And unless we miss 
our guess, you will also see a 
field of prospects opening up before 
that you never suspected was there. 
If you have been specializing in 
hosiery, you will see the “Fancy 
Hose” column X’d all the way 
down; and the absence of X’s in 
the other columns will tell the story 
of neglected prospects. If you've 
sold novelties and not made them 
pull other items with them, you'll 
see that too. And out of this pic- 
ture you will be able to build a 
most intelligent selling campaign. 

Knowing your customers, you know 
where this or that item will fit and 
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having some time to think and plan 
you can even note the type of ap- 
proach that you believe will bring 
results. You have been selling a 
certain store two styles in knit 
unionsuits. He features another 
brand or “plays price.” He buys 
$400 a year from you now, but if 
you had all the business he places 
for your kind of merchandise you 
would sell him $2,000. Now what 
can you do to get it? If you can’t 
figure you can get it all, then why 
not hosiery, or sweat shirts, or 
sweaters, or MacDees, or Distendo- 
Unions? 

A sufficient supply of forms is 
being sent to you so that you can 
list the accounts sold in 1932 and 
also the new accounts that you have 
already planned to sell in 1933. In 
preparing your customer review, fol- 
low these instructions: 

A. Group dealers by sections in 
the same manner in which you make 
your route list. 

B. Place symbol “X” under com- 
modities where Coopers is featured 
by the dealer. 

C. Place symbol “V” under com- 


— 


Buys Grocery Units 


The Weideman Company, Cleveland, 
will take over the inventory, leases and 
business of the Ohio Wholesale Grocery 
Company and operate it as its Ohio 
division. 

Weideman acquires the franchise of the 
United Food Stores System, a voluntary 
store chain operating about fifty-three 
stores. Retail store members, all indi- 
vidually owned, purchase their groceries 
through the Ohio company. 





M. W. Sohn in New Business 

Monte W. Sohn, for ten years partner 
of Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has left that agency to 


become managing director of New- 
markets, Inc., a company which will 
engage in marketing counsel, product 


development and sales promotion. It will 
also issue Newmarkets, a publication. 
Newmarkets, Inc., will be located at 341 
Madison Avenue, New York. Picard-Sohn, 
Inc., continues with no other changes. 


Elect C. D. Ames 


C. Delano Ames, public relations man- 
ager of the Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Baltimore 
Better Business Bureau and re-elected 
to the board of governors of the Balti- 
more Advertising Club. 
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modities where merchant has pur- 
chased only a number or two and 
does not feature Coopers. 

D. Place symbol “P” under com- 
modities not sold in 1932, but that 
you plan to sell in 1933. 


It is obvious that a group of 
salesmen receiving every week this 
variety of information and help 
must be knit closely together and 
must have a better knowledge of 
the products they are selling and 
the house they are selling for. 

The bulletins are notably free of 
the bunk that is so often sent to 
salesmen by sales executives who 
have nothing to say and say it by 
the page. These weekly bulletins 
are the best answer to the critics 
of the bulletin system who claim 
that regular mailings to salesmen 
are bound to lose their value be- 
cause there will be nothing to talk 
about. The executives of Coopers 
find plenty to talk about because 
they give their salesmen such a 
wide variety of information and 
so much really helpful and usable 
news. 


— 
Appoint Reese Agency 


Rena Rosenthal, New York, decoration 
and art, has appointed Thomas H. Reese 
& Company, Inc., New York, as adver- 
tising counsel. Class magazines and 
direct mail will be used. The Carillo 
Fabrics Corporation and Barrie & Des- 
mond, wallpapers, New York, have also 
appointed the Reese agency. Class and 
trade magazines will be used on the 
former; class magazines on the latter. 





T. J. Driggers Dies 


T. J. Driggers, of the advertising de- 
»artment of the Lone Star Gas Company, 
allas, died recently at that city. He 
previously was with the Dallas News, 
oe Advertising and radio station 





Collins Has Own Business 


Arthur W. Collins, for several years 
with the advertising staff of the New 
York Evening Journal, has organized 
an advertising business under his own 
name with offices at 22 East 40th Street, 
New York. 





Appoints Donovan-Armstrong 


The Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 

ny, Bridgeport, Pa., has appointed 

onovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Some New Products 





ERONE. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Amonia 
Department, Wilmington, Del., is 
announcing to the trade its new 
anti-freeze, Zerone. Dealers are 
told that it has triple-plus values: 
‘First, Zerone is priced for profit. 
Second, Zerone is made by du 
Pont. Third, Zerone is backed by 
idvertising. This new product is 
to be advertised in newspapers in 
<ey cities and by spot broadcasting 
with short radio announcements. 
Point-of-sale advertising material 
is also being furnished. The prod- 
uct is an improved methanol. 
BakesAll. The Rumford Chemi- 
cal Works, Rumford, R. I., maker 
of Rumford Baking Powder, is in- 
troducing this new product. It is 
a prepared flour for making bis- 
cuits, waffles, hot breads, pancakes, 
doughnuts, by just adding milk or 
water. Newspaper advertising is 
being used to introduce it. 
Windex. The Drackett Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, maker of 
Drano, is making this new liquid 
product for window cleaning. No 
water is required. The cloth is 
dampened with Windex, the win- 
dow is cleaned and dried with a 
soft cloth. It sold through gro- 
cery stores. Newspaper advertising 
is being used to introduce it. 
Enders Speed Razor. The Enders 
Razor Co., St. Louis, Mo., is in- 
troducing a new razor. A large 
advertisement in a Columbus, Ohio, 
newspaper recently offered a free 
razor to those men who would use 
it and then give the company their 
opinion of it. A coupon in the ad- 
vertisement entitled a man to one 
razor and two Enders blades. The 
offer was good for five days. 


Union Spot Remover. The Union 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
advertising this product which is 
guaranteed to remove all spots. It 
works on the ink eradicator prin- 
ciple, using two liquids. To intro- 
duce this new item in Los Angeles, 
a 25-cent set was offered free with 
any purchase made at a Union 
Supply Agency on presentation of 
a coupon. 
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AND 


PLATES 


FASTER 
—AT LESS 
COST 


No ifs, ands or buts about it—your mats 
and electros GET THERE by Railway 
Express. Our RUSH label insures special 
delivery on arrival—DAYS, NIGHTS 
and SUNDAYS—and permits no pauses 
in transit—your plates and mats RUSH 
—all the way. 





THE NEW REDUCED RATES ARE: 

Mats—Pound rates . . Minimum, 25c 
Electrotypes—Pound rates 

Minimum, 35c 

Advertising matter printed, engraved, 

etc. pound . . Minimum, 15c 

These rates include pick-up and delivery 
in all principal cities and towns. 


Add to speed and economy the dependa- 
bility of Railway Express and you deal 
three smashing body blows to the ogre 
of closing dates. And for that extra spe- 
cial rush, we offer Air Express with re- 
duced rates and faster schedules. 


For information or service call any Rail- 
way Express Agent. 


SHIP BY 
RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Agency, Inc. 


NATION-WIDE 
RAIL AND AIR SERVICE 
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Like most strong 


= ol men who have a 
Romer mission in this 


world, John Irving 
Romer cared nothing at all for 
the applause of the multitude. The 
glory of achievement was ever the 
reward he sought—and this he at- 
tained in full measure. 

One of the very great things he 
did as editor and publisher of 
Printers’ INK was to originate 
the truth-in-advertising movement 
and relentlessly hammer it through 
to a supremely successful con- 
clusion—an accomplishment which 


perhaps ranks first in all the ele- 


ments which go to make adver- 
tising what it is today, 
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Yet he refused to appear in the 
He saw a job to do. And 


in doing it, as is told in detail on 


picture. 


another page, he got an exquisite 
satisfaction that to him would 
make adulation and publicity taw- 
dry and cheap. 

“Oh, let them use your name,” 
was his remark to one of his edi- 
tors a few months ago in connec- 
tion with some proceedings having 
to do with the introduction of his 
creation, the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, as a proposed Federal law 


penalizing untrue, deceptive or 
misleading advertising. “You are 
doing the work; why should I 


figure in it?” 

The same self-effacing policy 
was his credo, his operating plat- 
form, in conducting the affairs of 
this paper. 

“T am trying to build something 
here,” he told this writer fifteen 
years ago, “that will not miss me 
when I am gone. Any one man’s 
life is but an incident in an insti- 
tution such as Printers’ INK—and 
PrinTerS’ INK is an institution.” 

Thus, when death put its mark 
upon him, he was happy in the 
thought that, regardless of how 
long or how short his further stay 
on this earth might be, the paper 
could and would proceed as before. 

During the last few years he 
had voluntarily become more and 
more inactive, allowing the or- 
ganization he had created to as- 
sume steadily increasing respon- 
sibility. 

But the paper, so well did he 
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wuild, has been conducted with a 
meticulous regard for his princi- 
ples, ideas and practices. He was 
working through the men he had 
trained over a long period of years. 

Printers’ INK will continue to 
function the same way under the 
same management. 

What better tribute could we 
render to him whose brilliant brain 
onceived PrinTeRS’ INK in its 
present form and whose masterful 
leadership made and kept it pre- 
eminent in its field? 

Service to advertising in which 
he was a pioneer was the big thing 
in his life. 

His work will be carried on. 





Business recovery 
Forward, will reward with 
on Foot volume those en- 

terprises that—if we quote ac- 

curately the words of a great 
strategist—“get there fustest with 
the mostest men.” 

Yet victory is not the monopoly 
of those whose tactics are the most 
spectacular. 

A barrage makes a great deal of 
noise; and in the depths of night 
before dawn its flashes illumine the 
far horizon. But its purpose is 
merely to prepare the way for the 
advance of foot-soldiers. 

No war ever was won on a 
fluke; for in warfare there is no 
such thing as a lucky punch. 

We are engaged, now, in a 
broad-front attack. We shall ad- 
vance only as fast as the mass can 
move; and the progress of the 
mass will be measured by the skill 
with which individual enterprises 
can plan their work and work their 
plans. 

For each enterprise, in turn, the 
task, during these coming months 
will demand, not a spurt, not a 
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sortie, but a long-range, long-pull 
program of action, in which all 
the forces that the enterprise 
can muster will move forward in 
unison. 

Consumers’ goods are moving 
from the factories and warehouses 
to the retail stores. Behind them 
now, those manufacturers who can 
see beyond the stack of orders that 
have piled up, will bring into play 
their national advertising. 

Others will go farther than that. 
Already the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany is offering its dealers an 
“outside” sales plan—a plan devel- 
oped and tested, incidentally, on a 
“proving ground” that consisted of 
more than 13,000 sales calls. Lino- 
leum, says Armstrong, is a defer- 
rable purchase. Yet the company’s 
tests have revealed that one front- 
door interview out of four de- 
velops a worth-while prospect. 

During the coming months, busi- 
ness will be no push-over. But it 
will come. And vendors of goods 
will be wise who will remember 
that one of the phases of victorious 
strategy is a highly prosaic but 
highly necessary job called “mop- 
ping up.” 


‘ Says a dealer- 
Don't help sign in a 
Crowd! music store: 

“Start your child in music today!” 

Says a newspaper panel signed by 

a furniture store: “Open evenings. 

Come in tonight!” Says a final 

line on a page in a magazine: 

“Sign the coupon—now!” 

When you think of it, a great 
deal of current advertising, fired 
no doubt by the prospect of better 
business, looks excited. 

But an advertisement that looks 
excited isn’t necessarily exciting. 

Unfortunately—for the advertis- 
ers—the readers of advertising 
cannot be depended upon to share, 
always, the emotions of its writers. 

On the whole, Americans are 
fairly difficult individuals to stam- 
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pede. True, in some directions we 
respond rather readily. The novel 
of a preacher’s wife plunged us 
into a war at home; and the 
oratory of a professor pushed us 
into a war abroad. In patriotic 
causes we'll even part with our 
money. 

But there are some directions 
in which we don’t relish being 
crowded. We may listen with 
amusement to a midway ballyhoo; 
but we growl with resentment and 
dig our heels into the earth when 
the ballyhoo’s colleagues try to 
strong-arm us past the ticket-box. 

For, childish as we sometimes 
are, we do seem to retain, most of 
the time, the outlines of our sense 
of propriety. 

We admire, many of us, skilled 
salesmanship. We even respect, in 
a half-humorous sort of way, com- 
mercial persistence. We admit, at 
least academically, that the seller 
has the right to be urgent. 

But we like to feel that we are 
at least dealing with our intellec- 
tual equals. 

And, low as the psychologists 
may rate our mass intelligence, we 
do recognize, almost unerringly, 
the sophomoric. 





At a distance 
Parade, with there seemed to 


Possibilities be unusual trouble 


in store for the grand marshal of 
a parade that was scheduled to 
move this week along Chicago’s 
Boul’ Mich. 

Of course, a grand marshal 
never seems to have a very good 
time, anyway. He never seems 
wholly at ease. Always there’s 
something heavy on his mind; and 
that heavy something is his horse. 
In tendencies to rampage at un- 
expected moments, every grand 
marshal’s horse is like unto a bolt 
of lightning that bangs out of a 
blue and balmy sky and carves its 
initials all over a township. 

As if the horse were not enough, 
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the Chicago project promised fur- 
ther—and highly unconventional— 
complications. For the paraders, 
so editors were notified by the 
somewhat breathless _ publicity 
bureau of the Century of Progress, 
were to be cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
What of this week’s parading 
situation in Chicago anyway? 
Along emotional lines, has the 
Century of Progress sounded out 
the cattle and the sheep and the 


hogs? 

Has anyone taken time to 
analyze? 

Has anyone remembered that, 


during the century that Chicago 
has been progressing, no steer, no 
sheep, no porker has gone to Chi- 
cago for fun? 

Has anyone stopped to visualize 
what sort of parade can be ex- 
pected from paraders that know— 
and in a century, news does get 
around—that tomorrow they'll be 
nothing more than sirloins and 
chops and hams? 

Has anyone thought to warn the 
marshal that he may have on his 


hands, not only his marshal’s 
horse, but also a_parade-in-re- 
bellion? 


Recalling history, it would seem 
wise—as the very least of the pre- 
cautions—to keep the cattle di- 
vision away from lanterns. 





Several organi- 


Why Not ations, it is re- 
Fire the ported, have 
Salesmen? evolved the quaint 


policy of reducing their advertis- 
ing appropriations so as to have 
money to meet their additional pay- 
roll costs made necessary by sub- 
scribing to the blanket code. 

We suggest that each of the com- 
panies engaging in this masterly 
stroke of business genius should 
now fire its ten best salesmen. 

This would relieve them all of 
any future embarrassment that 
might be caused by the possibility 
of increased business. 
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ROSPERITY 


proves the fortunate; 


DVERSITY, 


the great.” 


Pliny the Younger. 


Average Paid Circulation (A.B.C.) 
for Periods Ending 


June 30,1930 ..... eau ee 684,260 
December 31,1930 ........ 684,448 
June 30, 1931 .......... 687,334 


December 31, 1931... . 682,607 
June 30,1932 ..... 682,622 


December 31, 1932 . 690,676 
June 30, 1933 . 72 2,558 


Southern 
Agriculturist 


First in the Farm Homes of the South 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JULY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 15 10,004 9,614 
California Citrograph 12 7,914 13,462 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 

Texas Edition ... 9 6,297 5,094 

Miss. Valley Ed.. 7 5,281 4,801 

Georgia-Ala. Ed... 7 5,099 5,529 

Carolinas-Virginia 

Edition ....... 7 4,921 5,585 

Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 6 4,411 4,997 

All Editions 6 4,345 4,577 
Capper’s Farmer 9 6,156 10,945 
Successful Farming. 14 6,085 9,565 
Country Home ..... 13 6,038 6,315 
South, Agriculturist. 5 3,545 5,836 
Western Farm Life 4 2,851 5,180 
Wyoming Stockman- 

BE cnctccece 3 2,605 3,408 
Bureau Farmer .... 6 2,563 1,926 
Arkansas Farmer .. 3 2,111 7,441 
Farm Journal ..... 4 2,017 4,173 
Southern Planter 3 1,762 4,042 

tTwo Is. 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Farm & Ranch..... 10 7,472 11,602 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ...... 10 7,331 12,803 
Arizona Producer .. 8 6,439 4,870 
Missouri Farmer 7 5,567 4,782 
Montana Farmer 7 5,188 9,842 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze 5 4,528 8,746 
Missouri Ruralist .. 6 4,352 8,756 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 5 3,875 4,927 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 3 2,641 4,556 
Utah Farmer ..... 3 $1,921 $3,856 

tOne Is. 

BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead.. 12 9,135 12,206 
California Cultivator 11 8,239 *15,323 
Nebraska Farmer .. 11 7,669 13,485 

Local Zone Adv.. 6 4,350 
Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 9 6,989 13,097 
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1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 6 5,085 11,73: 
Local Zone Adv. 3 2,520 
Washington Farmer 9 6,736 111,26 
Idaho Farmer .... 9 6,528 9,22¢ 
Oregon Farmer 9 6,476 710,71 
Amer. Agriculturist 9 6,219 7,403 
Local Zone Adv.” 4 3,271 5,27: 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
ee 8 6,117 11,27 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition .. 8 5,914 9,41 
Indiana Edition .. 7 5,435 8,071 
Pennsylvania Farmer 7 5,319 11,2( 
Dakota Farmer .... 7 $5,103 11,93 
Rural New Yorker. 6 4,957 *7,18 
Ohio Farmer ...... 5 4,126 9,864 
New Eng. Homestead 4 3,013 4,174 
Michigan Farmer .. 4 2,971 7,222 
*Five Is. tFour Is. One Is. 
WEEELIES (5 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press 23 17,022 17,944 
Dairymen’s League 
DE Gitckueces 3. 1,944 x 
TFour Is. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 


Kansas City 
Weekly Star 


Missouri Edition. 4 10,546 6,20 

Kansas Edition .. 4 8,991 4,442 

Ark.-Okla. Edition 4 8,922 4,022 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ..... 

Tuesday Edition.. 2 4,928 988 

Friday Edition... 1 992 *960 

*Five Is. 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Cincinnati Club Appointments 
The following committee chairmer 
have been appointed by the Cincinnati 
Advertising Club: Herbert Gay Sisson, 
programs; Ben F. Faulkner, club bulle- 
tin; Alexander Thompson, Jr., enter 
tainment; Frank J. Crow, membership; 
Henry Childress, membership; Robert 
M. Fleming, educational; Jean Werth 
eimer, publicity; C. R. Fox, constitution 
and Myron L. Smith, finance. 


Now Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross 

T. J. Ross, who has been associated 
for fourteen years in the business con- 
ducted by Ivy Lee as public relations 
counselor, is now represented in the firm 
name of Ivy Lee T. oss. Also 
members of the firm, who hitherto have 
been members of the staff, are Burnham 
Carter, Harcourt Parrish, J. M. Ripley, 
J. W. Lee, II, and Ivy Lee, Jr. 
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of Nitk |\ 
Is Front Page News 


This June, our subscribers received 38% more for their milk 
than last June. And this July, 4144% more than last July. 
These price increases were secured thru peaceful organiza- 
tion channels. 

The recent milk strike—resulting in loss of life, loss of 
property and loss of a tranquil community spirit—was fomented 
by a radical element which gained the confidence of an unor- 
ganized and uninformed group of producers. 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS subscribers were mainly re- 
sponsible, in some cases at the risk of their lives, for seeing 
that an adequate supply of milk reached the markets of this 
territory during the recent disturbance. No wonder that this 
journal is the only weekly farm paper left in the East! Its 
editorial columns guide the activities of the members of the 
major group of fluid milk producers of the New York Milk 
Shed. 

Your advertising message will receive careful consideration 
by these clear-thinking dairymen. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 Wet Be St. 410 So. LaSalle St. 
cate SVE J. A. Meyer 





Bus. Mgr. 
Tel. PEnn. $4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 
“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE illustration on this page 
is a reproduction of a model 
kitchen the Florence Stove Company 
is featuring in its advertising. It’s 
a unique kitchen because it is only 
11% inches wide by 8% inches deep 
and six inches high—also because it 
is doing a good job selling stoves. 
Offered in magazines, almost 
mysteriously, to those who write in 
for a booklet as “a special surprise 
for the kiddies,” the Florence Doll’s 
Kitchen is proving an effective 
means of getting a prospect into 
the dealer’s store. A coupon sent to 
the inquirer is good for one minia- 
ture when presented to a Florence 
dealer. Children must be accom- 
panied by an adult in order to re- 
deem it. 

The kitchen is made of card- 
board and comes flat in an enve- 
lope. With a pot of glue and a 
talent for creasing its multitudi- 
nous folds just right, one can 
assemble it in about an hour. 

The company sends a copy of the 
original inquiry to the dealer re- 
minding him that this is an oppor- 
tunity to sell not only a Florence 
Oil Range, but also other accesso- 
ries that go to make up a kitchen, 





such as refrigerators, tables, chairs, 
cabinets, floor coverings, clocks, 
utensils. 

“Set up a model,” the follow-up 
suggests, “and put it on top of a 
Florence Range. It will attract at- 
tention and help you _ trade-uy 
customers into the profitable items 
such as the Florence FR5 Range— 
and will also help you sell other 
items of kitchen equipment.” 

ee 


There still are companies here 
and there that, for one reason an 
another, have not yet sent out their 
salesmen on programs of complet: 
coverage. In some industries, sales 
men have not called on all the 
prospects for many months. I: 
these instances, sales managers 
have been wondering, no doubt, 
about ways to re-introduce their 
salesmen to the men upon whon 
they call. Some kind of mailing 
piece that would go ahead of th 
men would be highly useful. 

Special circumstances confronted 
the Manufacturers Equipment 
Company, of Dayton, which makes 
equipment for clay-working plants 
On the heels of the banking holi 
day came a spell of weather so bad 
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that clay-working plants were 
either shut or closely curtailed. 

‘he equipment company’s salesmen 
ad not been out for three months. 

Then business turned better. The 
veather cleared. And the manage- 
ment prepared to send the men out. 

Before the men left headquar- 
ters, the home office circularized 
each man’s prospects and custom- 
ers—circularized them with a card 
that, in each salesman’s territory, 
ore his picture and his name. In 
ddition, the card carried this 
message : 

“There’s No Doubt About It. 

“With the way things are going 
inder the new Administration, and 
rom what I can observe from my 
videspread contacts with plants in 
the industry, it is evident that the 
ext few months will see a 
semblance of normal business re- 
covery. 

“Further than this, there already 
re signs of price advances, be- 
ginning with raw products, and 
therefore if you contemplate im- 
provements, or even the purchase 
f repairs, it would be well to give 
the matter consideration and get 
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in touch with me through my com- 
pany, for we stand ready and will- 
ing to co-operate with you so that 
you will not be compelled later on 
to suffer advances that might be 
made.” 

J. H. Sachs, the Manufacturers 
Equipment Company’s advertising 
manager, reports to the School- 
master : 

“By making a list of the replies, 
we were able to start the men on 
hot prospects. In addition—and 
here is a point of interest to ad- 
vertisers—I had occasion, about 
ten days after the mailing, to call 
on several of the plants we had 
circularized. In most of the places 
that I visited, I found the cards 
on the desks of the executives who 
had received them. It seemed that 
the cards had been received as if 
they were messages from old 
friends.” 

> . > 

Recently the Schoolmaster has 
mentioned several speed records 
made by newspaper advertisers. J. S. 
Hanofee, advertising manager, 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 
sends the Class an advertise- 
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Director of Public Relations 














A large corporation employing 15,000 people and doing 
a world-wide business needs man of experience. This 
man must be able to write simply and forcefully. He 
must know when to write and what to say. He must 
sense situations. His personality must be pleasing and 
he must be able to cooperate. Salary commensurate 
with this important position. Write box J-84 and 
give full particulars of experience and background. 
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ment which beats all of these rec- 
ords for timeliness inasmuch as it 
dealt with earthquakes and ap- 
peared five weeks before the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach earth- 
quakes. 

The advertisement tells how 
terra-cotta in various major fires 
and earthquakes came out un- 
scathed. It dwells on convincing 
stories for the merits of the prod- 
uct. 

According to Mr. Hanofee the 
damage to any buildings that were 
constructed of terra-cotta was 
negligible during the California 
earthquake. He adds that this fact, 
together with the company’s adver- 
tising, is causing considerable terra- 
cotta to be specified in the re- 
constructed buildings in that 
earthquake area. 

It is still too early to recommend 
that advertisers put earthquake 
predicters on their staffs. For the 
present, at least, they will have to 











PURCHASING AGENTS 
ARE BUYING NOW! 


Boost your sales by contacting the man 
who buys! 1,500 individual names and 
addresses of Purchasing Agents and 
Buyers for major industrial organiza- 
tions in Metropolitan New York. This 
important list is kept live and up-to- 
date through active contact with every 
buyer. Use this list and start in- 
creasing your sales volume now. $20.00. 
List forwarded with - to rated con- 
cerns or via mail C. O. D. 


EMPIRE DISTRIBUTORS 
“2W. 46th Street New York City 








SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


desires connection with advertising agency 
or manufacturer. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in all phases of sales promotion 
and merchandising. Previous connec- 
tions: Marmon Motor Car Co., General 
Electric Co., and others. : 
For details 


H. EMORY WARREN 
27 W. St. Joe St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Testing Engineers hes 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
General Chemical Analyses 
Consultants and Technical Experts 
227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 
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depend upon coincidence which, in 
this particular case, treated the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
generously. 

* * 

General Motors is among those 
companies that are capitalizing t 
the fullest the increased sales 
brought about by the return oi 
beer. Recently Chevrolet dealers re- 
ceived a large broadside based on 
the theme, “The Brewery Industry 
Is Jammed With Orders and 
Working Trucks Overtime to De- 
liver the Goods.” Part of the cop) 
says: 

“The brewery business is swamped 
with orders. Beer consumption is 
gaining day by day. Brewers are 
speeding up beer output, but the 
industry is short on trucks. Their 
deliveries are strained to the limit. 

“When beer was legalized, buy- 
ers in the brewing business spent 
as little as possible. Capital was 
scarce. They waited to see how the 
public would ‘take’ to 3.2 beer. 

“Now they know. The brewery 
industry is making money. Profits 
will pay for more trucks—and 
they’ve got to buy more trucks or 
fall behind on deliveries. 

“THERE'S A SHORTAGE OF TRUCKS 
IN THE BREWERY INDUSTRY . 
NOW YOU CAN SELL THEM THOU- 
SANDS MORE. 

“In the first few weeks you sold 
over 1,500 trucks for hauling beer. 
The market is wide open again— 
plus hundreds of new wholesale 
distributors and retail dealers added 
in recent weeks. Bottle makers, 
coopers, bakers, manufacturers of 
containers and other brewery sup- 
plies—all of them need extra trucks 
to handle their growing business. 
See them. Help them lick this rush 
of deliveries with Chevrolets—the 
most economical truck in the world 
for hauling beer.” 

The inside spread showed a num- 
ber of Chevrolet trucks being used 
by well-known breweries and told 
the dealer to see every brewer, 
distributor and beer dealer in his 
territory. 





F. E. Williams, 
ager in charge of the replacement divi- 
sion of the Zenith Detroit Corporation, 
Detroit, manufacturer of carburetors, 
has been placed in charge of the adver- 
tising department. 
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payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Midwest advertising agency can offer 
an interesting proposition to one or two 
men who can produce new business. Or- 
ganization can assist in any field. Will 
do necessary financing. Box 324, P. I. 





HIGH-GRADE ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATOR FOR MID- 
WEST STUDIO. BOX 333, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Wanted—Production man familiar with 
industrial publication. Must know en- 
graving, typography, printing makeup. 
Experience essential. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Apply Box 321, P. I. 





Wanted—an aggressive salesman, ac- 
quainted with large candy buyers in 
New England States, whose past record 


merits consideration by an old, long es- 
tablished candy manufacturer. Box 331, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ASSOCIATE or PARTNER would be 
considered by a small but complete New 
York gentile advertising agency. One 
man ownership. Present billing pays all 
expenses. Applicant must have general 
ability and substantial billing. Box 334, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Well established and successful A.B.C. 
trade publication seeks experienced ad- 
vertising man to take charge Mid-West 
office. Must have convincing record of 
sales ability. Unusual opportunity. Give 
full particulars im first letter. Box 335, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant in Sales and Advertising De- 
partment of large machinery company. 
Experienced in writing copy and prepar- 
ing industrial machinery advertising. 
Location southern Wisconsin. Full par- 
ticulars regarding experience, ability, 
education, salary expected, references, 
must be given in first letter. Box 332, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER for growing 
young national weekly just admitted 
ABC membership. Only a high-type man 
with valuable connections and acquain- 
tance considered. Must be able to organ- 
ize and direct sales force to produce 
quickly. Write giving complete details of 
past accomplishments and remuneration 
required. Box 325, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
office. 





MAIL 


Advertising copy—based on profitable 
years of direct selling experience. Nom- 
inal fee. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper Artist and Cartoonist 
Broad experience in newspaper field il- 
lustrating and copy, age 35, married, ref- 
erences exchanged. Go anywhere. Salary 
secondary. Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man 23, university trained. Desires 
position that requires creative writing 
ability and intelligent handling of detail 
work, 2 years’ advertising experience. Will 
start moderately anywhere. Box 330, P. I. 


PRODUCTION-PURCHASING 


Manager: Printing. Typography. Expe- 
rienced, practical executive—plan and su- 
pervise work for economical production. 
Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive for New England 
With 15 years’ successful experience sell- 
ing advertisers in this territory will rep- 
resent manufacturer or publisher on com- 
mission basis. High grade man with best 
of credentials. Able to finance himself. 
Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN of exceptional ability, mental 
and physical resources, seeks a “silver” 
opportunity to earn a percentage of his 
worth to a worthwhile company. Best of 
whatever type references you prefer. 
P. O. Box 1175, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 


ADV. SALES EXEOUTIVE 
Now employed, with 15 years’ experience 
in publishing. Well and ‘favorably known 
to advertisers and agencies in East, de- 
sires to contact publishers wanting an 
able adv. mgr. or a high grade Eastern 
representative. Box 329, P. I. 


Southwest—Seasoned salesman and sales 
executive, now assistant salesmanager 
for one of the leading Southwest food 
manufacturers, wishes to get in touch 
with manufacturer interested in develop- 
ing Oklahoma sales. Age 31, married, 
college trained. Thoroughly familiar with 
latest merchandising trends and sales pro- 
motion practices. Box 323, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Now employed, 25 years advertising and 
selling. Ten of these copy chief N. Y. 
advertising agencies. Energetic, enthu- 
siastic worker, easy to get along with, 
able to think straight and through to the 


























finish and to get things done. Good mer- 
chandiser. Excellent copy writer of wide 
experience; magazine, newspaper, trade 


paper, direct mail. Salary $6,500. 


E New 
York only. Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are authorized to place this 
insignia on the printed matter 





of those privileged to use it. 


WE DO OUR PART 


The Great Undeveloped 
Advertising Force Is / 


DIRECT MAIL- 


SG; can be used profitably by 


every business —from the blacksmith, 
whose only assistant is his bellows, to 


the steel company that employs anarmy. 


DIRECT MAIL 


HEADOUARTERS, 
with thirty-five years of 


experience and facilities 


second to none, can help you. 
The telephone is MEdallion 3-3500 
The Address — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Charles Francis Press 
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GENERAL 
GROCERY 


ADVERTISERS 
during July placed more ad- 


vertising in the Chicago 
Tribune than in any other 
Chicago newspaper 


Chicago Tribune 





